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.OUR DUTY TOWARD MEXICO 


T 1s not the duty of the United States to “clean up” 

Mexico. Aggressive war by the United States on 
Mexican territory would set our boasted Pan American- 
ism back a generation. It is not the duty of the United 
States to be led around by the nose by sinister financial 
interests. Those half-billion Mexican railroad securi- 
ties of ours; those $300,000,000 of mining and smelt- 
ing securities ; those $125,000,000 oil stocks ; those $50,- 
000,000 invested in agriculture, all owned by United 
States citizens, ought not to require the lining up of 
perfectly good American boys that they may be shot. 
Suppose there have been no cash dividends from the 
national railways of Mexico since January, 1914: it 
does not follow that the remedy is, therefore, to blow 
out the brains of some brave mill operators, clerks, and 
schoolboys. The remedy for a bandit’s behavior at Co- 
lumbus is not to place a bullet in the heart of a thou- 
sand peons. It is not our duty to insist that our troops 
remain in Mexico against the wishes of the Mexican 
government or to ignore the rights and sovereignty of 
Mexico in any way. It is not our duty to ignore our 
treaty relations with Mexico and to place. ourselves 
upon record as viewing our own treaties as scraps of 
paper. It is not our duty to approach Mexico in the 
spirit of “charity,” carrying alms in our hands. It is 
not our duty or right to emphasize and insist upon Lord 
Palmerston’s vicious and indefensible principle that the 
flag follows trade. Remembering England’s experience 
of three long, expensive years trying to subdue 100,000 
Boers, it is not our duty, at an enormous expense of 
blood and treasure, madly to subdue and alienate 15,- 
000,000 Mexicans. 

Our duties in Mexico should start with sympathy 
and pity for the “little beggar boys and girls, many of 
them with bright and sensitive faces,” and a genuine 
spirit of co-operation in the development of democratic 
institutions in that struggling land. It is our duty to 
promote in every possible way every earnest effort to 
establish justice under law in Mexico. It is our duty 
to stand for the faith that righteousness and truth can 
be upheld by means other than war. Granted that we 
were justified as an act of self-defense in a sudden 
emergency in entering Mexico, it is our duty not to 
outstay our time there. This United States Govern- 
ment has officially recognized General Carranza as the 
head of the de facto government of Mexico. It is our 
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duty, therefore, to affirm in fact what we have recog- 
nized in theory. We are not justified in keeping our 
troops in Mexico counter to the wishes of the Carranza 
government. We of this hemisphere have boasted of 
our respect for international law, of our insistence 
upon the rights and duties of nations, both of which 
we have held up to the war-stricken nations of Europe 
as a guide and model. It is our duty to see that these 
fine things are not thrown into the scrap heap. We 
should do everything a friendly nation can do, but with 
the advice and consent of the government which we have 
recognized, to enforce the law in Mexico. We must do 
everything possible to enlist the intelligent and willing 
cooperation of the nineteen other American republics. 
We must remember our plighted faith to commit no 
unlawful act against an innocent or unoffending State, 
to observe, respect, and protect the rights of other 
States. In the well-known case of the schooner Fz- 
change, Chief Justice Marshall handed down a decision 
in 1812 in which he said: 


“The jurisdiction of the nation, within its own terri- 
tory, is necessarily exclusive and absolute; it is sus- 
ceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself.” 


We must not deny to Mexico, a sovereign nation, the 
right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory 
and all persons within its territory, whether they be 
native or foreign. It is not our duty to make the Mexi- 
cans like as we are, to impose our civilization upon 
them. It is our duty to understand them better, that 
we may cooperate with them more intelligently and 
with a finer spirit of international friendship. 

The agrarian, clerical, and public-service problems of 
Mexico are great and difficult. We should loan our best 
scientists to Mexico for the solution of them and for 
the upbuilding of sanitation, cities, education, a better 
self-government, and a just taxation, where such scien- 
tists are needed and would be welcome. We should 
encourage the American Federation of Labor in its ef- 
forts to promote the friendly cooperation of labor in- 
terests in our two countries. We should teach the 
doctrine, and act as if we believed it, that the flag does 
not follow trade. We should cease making our flag 
follow the lawless and incompetent persons to the in- 
jury of international friendships. The lawful, compe- 
tent, and the gentlemanly need no flag to support them 
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in any foreign land whatsoever. It is our duty to 
examine into the whole question of concessions in Mex- 
ico, involving as they do the problem of the Monroe 
Doctrine. After the European war is over Europe will 
turn to Mexico and to the United States for some inter- 
pretation of this problem, and we must have an answer 
in that day. The old system cannot go on. The eco- 
nomic life of that nation must be controlled by that 
nation, and not by foreigners interested in nothing 
beyond their own pockets. In the solution of this prob- 
lem of concessions, we are inclined to favor the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lincoln Steffens and others that there 
should be a Joint High Commission, the duty of which 
shall be to aid the Carranza government in a most care- 
ful examination of this most vital matter. 

We should look to our motives with which we are 
going about this whole Mexican business. If we aim 
to aid Mexico—not as almoners, but as brothers—to 
rise out of her ignorance and to mount upon the wings 
of liberty to a condition of national peace and order, 
we shall be playing our part with the wisdom and the 
heroism of a truly great State. ¢ _ 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN—GUILTY 


rk. WILLIAM JENNINGS BryYAN is up before the 
M court again. The old charges are repeated ; some 
new ones appear. He is an old offender. This court 
is disturbed, and wonders how it shall dispose of such 
an incorrigible. 

The case against Mr. Bryan has never been fully set 
forth. Let us do that now. Reticence ceases to be a 
virtue at the last. 

Mr. S. Stanwood Menkin, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Security League, does not like Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan; he does not seem to like him even a little. 
Only recently he was cut to the quick because the 
National Education Association asked Mr. Bryan to 
speak at its annual meeting in New York, July 4. He 
wrote: “I feel that no more unfortunate selection could 
have been made to address a body of educators.” 

If this were the opinion of one man, the court 
would hold that it is incompetent, irrelevant, and im- 
material. But there are many other things with which 
the said person is charged, and many other chargers. 
We have therefore probed critically and judicially into 
the very depths of the evidence against the activities of 
William Jennings Bryan. We have thought his activi- 
ties over. We have been especially impressed by the 
“metropolitan newspapers” and blushed for shame. We 
have meditated upon the darkness of Mr. Bryan’s deeds 
with solemnity. We do not hesitate to give our opinion. 
Mr. Bryan is guilty, very guilty. 


The counts in the indictment are formidable. In the 
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first place, Mr. Bryan has not properly understood our 
beautiful junker doctrine, namely, that “to safeguard 
peace we must prepare for war.” Mr. Bryan has ex- 
amined that maxim, and has concluded, with Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, that “it was forged in hell.” This is a sad 
reflection upon hell; but Mr. Bryan has gone further. 
He has preached the doctrine that junkerism bewilders 
and inflames the innocent and produces what it is sup- 
posed to overcome. He has preached these doctrines 
with careless abandon. Upon this count Mr. Bryan is 
guilty. 

It is true that Mr. Bryan has run three times for the 
office of President of the United States—once in 1896, 
when he received 176 electoral votes ; once in 1900, when 
he received 155 electoral votes, and once in 1908, when 
he received 162 electoral votes. We find him guilty in 
all three instances. There is no parallel for such guilt. 

With no permission from the jingo press, Mr. Bryan 
did, as a matter of fact, become Secretary of State 
March 4, 1913, and resigned June 9, 1915. Single- 
handed, he negotiated during his stay in that office 
thirty treaties designed to make war between the United 
States and thirty of the other great powers of the world 
less possible. We have looked into the records, and 
find that of this unprecedented business Mr. Bryan is 
also guilty. 

Far be it from us to resurrect in any carping spirit all 
of the evil deeds in this gentleman’s past. We would not 
be so mean as to drag forth the fact that he graduated 
from college the valedictorian of his class; that for years 
he practiced law before the Illinois bar, and then before 
the bar of Nebraska; that he was a member of the 
52d and 53d Congresses; that he organized a regiment 
of Nebraska volunteer infantry in 1898, and that he 
was made the colonel of said regiment; that in 1906 he 
even circumnavigated the globe. But we cannot over- 
look the fact that he is not only an author and a speaker 
upon platforms, but that he has received pay for his 
writings and for his speeches. The money has been 
handed over to him; he has appropriated the coin unto 
his own uses. But more nefarious, perhaps, than any 
of these high crimes and misdemeanors to which we 
reluctantly refer, there stands out a still more heinous 
charge. We seriously doubt the wisdom of putting this 
fact in type, but we must pay our debt to the Ascu- 
lapius of truth. Now that we have begun, we must tell 
all. The gentleman whose name appears in the title of 
this editorial is an editor! 

There is war in the world. This is no time for 
Christianity. Mr. Bryan has quite forgotten this, or 
ignored it. The proud, mighty hungerers for guns and 
warships are the sure-in-heart patriots and profits of 
our national] life. Mr. Bryan should have realized this 
long ago, and ceased his attacks upon the bullworks of 
our Republic. 
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But among the other charges against this gentleman 
is that of uttering seditious doctrine. We have exam- 
ined the doctrine, and it is seditious. Upon a charge 
of this gravity it is necessary to spread before this court 
the evidence. In his address, for example, delivered 
before the Democratic Convention at St. Louis, June 
15 last, among other things he had the temerity, the 
effrontery, there to say, and in tones that could be heard 
all over the place, these words. We print them just as 
they were uttered. Timid souls may skip them if they 
choose : 


“T believe that there is now before this country an 
opportunity such as no other country has ever had since 
the beginning of time. I believe that God, in His 
providence, has reserved for the United States the honor 
and the task of lifting the moral code that governs in- 
dividuals up to the level of nations and making it a part 
of the code of all governments. 

“There is a picture that has attracted comment wher- 
ever it has been exhibited—the picture of Christ before 
Pilate. Pilate represented the power of the Roman gov- 
ernment, and back of him were the legions of Rome. 
Before Pilate, helpless, unarmed, stood the Apostle of 
Love. Force triumphed’; they nailed him to the tree, 
and those who stood around mocked and jeered and 
said, ‘He is dead!’ But that, instead of being the end, 
was only the beginning. In a few centuries the power 
of Cesar was gone and his legions forgotten. The 
power of Christ, however, increased until hundreds, yes, 
thousands of millions have taken His name with rever- 
ence upon their lips; millions have been ready to die 
rather than surrender the faith He put into their hearts. 
He has become the great fact of history, the glowing 
figure of all time. Today Christ and Pilate again stand 
face to face—Force and Love are again striving for 
mastery and dominion. The old world represents force. 
It built its hope of peace on fear and threats of vio- 
lence. Each nation attempted to terrorize other na- 
tions into peace, and in their efforts they engendered 
hatreds that ended in war. 

“Tf the nations now at war had spent one-tenth as 
much trying to cultivate friendship as they have spent 
in cultivating hatred, there would be no war in Europe 
today. 

“Tf I understand this nation’s opportunity and this 
nation’s task, it is to lead the world away from its false 
philosophy and help it to build its hope of permanent 
peace on the foundation of love and brotherhood and 
cooperation.” 


A careful reading of such sentences can leave no 
doubt in the mind of a disinterested reader that Mr. 
Bryan is showing a conspicuous disrespect for the cur- 
rent doctrines of our day. Like Socrates, he is cor- 
rupting the minds of our youth. He is stubborn. He 
will talk. He will run counter to the canons of the 
press, of the pulpit, and the statesman. Upon the 
charge of sedition, sedition of a most pronounced and 
unusual type, Mr. Bryan is guilty. 

Thus with the dignity befitting this court, we rise. 


The evidence against the prisoner is complete. Our 
gavel descends. Upon every charge of the indictment 
we pronounce Mr. Bryan guilty. May the Lord have 
mercy on his soul! 


ONE CAUSE OF WORLD FRICTION 
REMOVED 


Now and then a ray of encouragement pierces through 
the war clouds of Europe. The abolition of vodka by 
Russian royal edict, now that the mental and the physi- 
cal strength of the Russian is more needed than his 
money, was undoubtedly a lift to the cause of temper- 
ance. We can feel gratified at this the more if we are 
not over-nice in our criticisms of the war which made 
this step advisable or of the powers of autocracy which 
made it possible. Russia has promised autonomy for 
Poland at the close of the war. We have not heard 
much about that promise of late, but the promise has 
been made. Again, the chancelleries of both sides to 
the combat have been reaffirming recently their conten- 
tion that they are at war in the interest of a permanent 
peace. All of these may be said to be encouraging. 

But a matter to which we would especially call atten- 
tion as particularly hopeful is the proposal to abolish 
Indian indentured labor in the British colonial posses- 
sions by the Imperial Legislative Assembly, and with 
the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge. This system has meant the recruiting into 
practical slavery of 40 Indian women for every 100 
men, and a term of compulsory state-regulated labor 
covering a period of five years. Under this system the 
laborers were not free to choose or to change their em- 
ployment or their employer. They worked for a wage 
which was practically stationary. In the words of the 
Viceroy, it was “a system which educated opinion in 
India has for long regarded as intolerable and a stigma 
upon their race.” 


The decree abolishing this system is not to be imme- . 


diately executed, on the ground that the change should 
be effected without injuring the existing interests, espe- 
cially the industries which have been built up on Indian 
labor. But that the decree has been made, and that 
it is going to be put into execution, are facts we may 
contemplate with a no small degree of complacency. 

The system of indentured coolie labor has been a 
loathsome evidence of misrule in Trinidad, Fiji, Ja- 
maica, and other distant colonies of Great Britain for 
many years. It used to be employed in Mauritius, 
the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay Straits, 
Natal, Assam, and elsewhere. In these sections just 
named it has been abolished, and in a few years, so we 
are told, “no indentured coolie will be allowed to leave 
the Indian ports.” 
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This war has shown more clearly than heretofore that 
India is more than a land of coolies. Civilization ex- 
tends its hand to that India which has persistently and 
irresistibly and successfully demanded the abolition of 
this degrading system. ¢ . 


JAPAN’S FINANCES AND OUR FEARS 


REQUENT arguments for and against a possible war 

between the United States and Japan are based 
upon statements referring with more or less accuracy to 
Japan’s finances. Is Japan bankrupt, and is there, for 
this reason, no danger of war between the two nations? 
Or is she fit financially, and therefore able to wage war 
against the United States? Before argument can justly 
proceed, these questions must be answered. And be- 
fore they may be answered we must know something of 
the facts. 

We are able to quote from our Ambassador to Japan, 
Mr. George W. Guthrie, to some purpose in this respect. 
From him we learn that, among other signs of a slowly 
returning prosperity in that country, the general budget 
for Japan’s fiscal year ending March 31, 1917. balances 
the revenues and expenditures at $275,594,362. To 
this genera] budget should be added five supplementary 
budgets, giving a grand total of $299,263,140 for reve- 
nues and $299,925,480 for expenditures. The sinking 
fund, which takes the form of redemption of nationa! 
loans, reaches for the year the sum of $24,900,000. 
Thirty per cent of Japan’s revenue is derived from pub- 
lic undertakings, including monopolies; 16 per cent 
from, the liquor tax; 13 per cent from the land tax; 6 
per cent from the income tax, and less than 6 per cent 
from customs. Forty-three per cent of the revenue from 
public undertakings represents the income of State 
monopolies—tobacco, salt, and camphor—which amount 
is, of course, an indirect tax. 

The rate of taxation of land is 2.5 per cent for resi- 
dence land, 4.5 per cent for agricultural land, and 5.5 
per cent for other land. The rate for agricultural land, 
while apparently very high, is based on a valuation 
made over thirty years ago, which is at present from 
5 to 20 per cent of the actual value. The rate for tax- 
ing incomes is also high, and is levied on juridical per- 
sons as well as individuals. The rate for ordinary and 
limited partnerships ranges from 4 per cent for those 
with an income of less than $2,500 to 13 per cent for 
those having an income of over $100,000. For other 
corporations the rate is 6.25 per cent. The individual 
income tax ranges from 2.5 per cent on less than $500 
to 22 per cent for those whose incomes exceed $50,000. 

On the expenditure side, the feature of special in- 
terest is the relatively large outlay for the army and 
navy. These total over $96,000,000, or 35 per cent of 
the total expenditure. It is provided that the army 
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budget shall increase gradually each year to a maximum 
of $4,382,480, to be reached in 1920-21. The army 
extension program is projected to the end of the fiscal 
year 1924-25, the total amount appropriated being 
$35,741,025. The sum of $25,029,715 is to be ex- 
pended during the present fiscal year on the navy, and 
a total of $67,000,000 by the end of the year 1919-20. 

These figures the following table will explain more 
clearly : 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 


Construction of forts in Tokyo Bay: 


Already appropriated ............... 4,320,150 
4,407,700 
Paid in up to end of fiscal year 1915-16. 3,958,155 
To be paid in fiscal years 1916-17 to 
1919-20, the average for each year 
Military equipment completion : 
Already appropriated ............... 83,782,070 
20,148,630 
Paid in up to end of fiscal year 1915-16. 68,189,675 
To be paid in fiscal years 1916-17 to 
1924-25, the average for each year 
35,741,025 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 
Cost of replenishing armaments: 
Already appropriated ............... 269,309,400 
290,838,390 
Paid in up to end of fiscal year 1915-16. 223,518,250 
To be paid in fiscal year 1916-17, $25,- 
029,715; in 1917-18, $19,559,215; in 
1918-19, $16,031,310; in 1919-20, 
$6,699,900; total 67,320,140 


Such figures form a fairly safe basis for intelligent 
argument on the question of Japan’s attitude towards 
future wars of conquest. The reader will naturally 
form his own conclusions from them. There are, how- 
ever, a few comments that may be made. First, it is 
evident that Japan is not a bankrupt nation. She is 


already within sight of freedom from the debts of her 
past wars. It is evident that we have here a very 


business-like people, well able to get on its feet again. 
But there is very little evidence that they are secretly 
preparing to raid the United States. Beside our pro- 
gram of $60,000,000 for militia alone, and $240,000,000 
for one year of navy expenses, the Japanese program 
seems pitiably small. Considered on a percentage basis, 
the result is even more conclusive. Japan spends about 
35 per cent of her income on army and navy. The 
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United States, previous to the recent increases in these 
expenditures, spent, on army, navy, pensions, and in- 
terest on war debt over 70 per cent of its income. What 
will be the ratio when our appropriations are completed 
and the new scale of revenues adopted, cannot well be 
said, but there is little indication at present that it will 
be less than it has been. There is practical certainty 
that it will not descend to anything like Japan’s rela- 
tively modest outlay. 
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From the figures alone some justification may be 
found for Japanese fears that this country is preparing 
to dominate the Pacific, that we may be “looking for 
trouble” ; but it is difficult to see anything save amusing 
panic in our fears for Japan’s future conduct. Japan 
is not bankrupt, but evidence is sufficient that she is 
taxed practically to the limit, and that not within the 
next decade at least will she even attempt materially to 
exceed her present program. @ ; 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A Mexican Who is this General Carranza—is he 
pountiioal a fire-eater, a pussy-footer, or the 

, Thomas Jefferson of Mexico? If we 
really knew about him, we could tell better whether to 
extend him the hand of friendship or to buy a six- 
shooter. Reports from the border, at least partially in- 
spired by the prejudice of interventionists, have pictured 
him anything but favorably. A view from the inside 
of Mexico of what he is and what he has been doing has 
heretofore been lacking, but is now adequately supplied 
by a statement issued by the American Union Against 
Militarism, through whose efforts was brought about the 
recent “informal” conference. between Morefield Storey, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Paul U. Kellogg, and three 
equally representative Mexican gentlemen in Washing- 
ton. The result has been encouraging. We know Gen- 
eral Carranza better now, and—inevitably—find our 
sympathy for his long-suffering nation growing appre- 
ciably stronger. 

Dr. Atl, of the Mexico City Accion Mondial; Senor 
Luis Manuel Rojas, director of the Mexican National 
Library, and Modesto C. Rolland, of Yucation, had 
many interesting things to tell. We learned that First 
Chief Carranza has been far busier than we thought 
in restoring the Mexico of which he is at present trustee 
to the status of a stable government. Indians have re- 
ceived their lands back again; equitable tax systems 
have been initiated; laws controlling the evil of great 
estates have been enforced in twelve States and one 
territory already. “One of the first steps of the revolu- 
tion was the restoration of the free municipality,” lost 
under the former dictatorship. Intelligent labor laws 
have been passed in the majority of the States—laws 
that are far better than those in several of our own 
States. Liquor laws have been enforced, with encour- 
aging results. The army is being reorganized, that it 
may never be again the instrument of political rivalries 
and tyrannies. 

Ignorance is Mexico’s greatest enemy. Read, then, 
the remarkable conquests that have been won over that 
foe: 


“In each State there has developed an intense rivalry 
among the revolutionary chiefs to see who can organize 
the greatest number of schools. Those chiefs who are 
intelligent and instructed press on the schools through 
conviction, and those less instructed do it because the 
idea has been popularized that the school will save the 
country. The First Chief has sent to this country about 
500 teachers to study modern pedagogy and school ad- 
ministration. Today there are in Mexico twenty times 
as many schools as in the last epoch of General Diaz. 
These schools were established during the worst periods 
of the armed conflict. The economic condition of the 
teachers has been notably improved. The world does 
not know about all this, because periodicals say nothing 
when a thousand schools are inaugurated, but if a bandit 
assaults a train the press declares that the country is in 
anarchy.” 


It has been authoritatively declared that First Chief 
Carranza has refused many loans from foreign nations 
interested in “concessions.” He has learned by bitter 
experience to regard with suspicion offers of “help.” 
Charity to Mexico has usually had several strings at- 
tached to it, by which the country has often found itself 
bound hand and foot. Witness this statement of the 
Mexican conferees : 


“The great American interests have obtained posses- 
sion of forty-three per cent of the wealth of Mexico, and 
they are the most active propagandists of intervention 
to prevent the triumph of the hopes and plans of the 
Meaican revolution.” 


When we look for Mexico’s gratitude, let us remem- 
ber such statements. Meanwhile, in the process of “get- 
ting acquainted,” let us read what the Mexicans them- 
selves have to say of Carranza, the man, and his task: 


“In this great reconstructive movement, Carranza 
represents the largest effort toward the realization of 
popular ideals and toward the practical solution of the 
problem of Mexico. Carranza has succeeded during the 
revolutionary period, in unifving the popular confi- 
dence in his personality, and has slowly become the ef- 
fective center of national efforts. 

“The American people naturally desire that the Mex- 
ican social reconstruction shall complete itself rapidly. 


But it should not escape their comprehension that the 
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solution of the complicated problems of Mexico cannot 
be attained through simple desire nor from the outside. 
The phenomena manifested in Mexico are in obedience 
to social laws whose action cannot be hurried.” 


From letters received from Japan we 
are of the opinion that the campaign 
carried on with such bitterness by the 
anti-Japanese influences in America, particularly by the 
Hearst papers, is bearing its natural fruit. These anti- 
Japanese statements appear, of course, in the papers of 
Japan, especially in the jingo press there. They are 
naturally featured and as naturally misunderstood as 
representative of important American opinion. There 
is a great need for a translation and publicity bureau 
under the joint management of the Japanese Peace So- 
ciety and the American Peace Society of Japan for the 
purpose of correcting misinformation concerning us in 
that land. The American Peace Society of Japan could 
carry on its share of the work if only it were possible 
to raise $600 a year. ‘l'o carry out their plans is wholly 
dependent upon their getting that sum. The need is 
very real and the opportunity is at hand. Any of our 
members interested in investing in such an enterprise 
can receive further information by communicating di- 
rectly with this office. 


A Concrete 
Opportunity. 


The true text of an educational sys- 
tem is, Are the graduates more law- 
abiding, efficient, and happy in a pro- 
ductive service than non-graduates? To the man who 
pleads for the necessity of military training in our pub- 
lic schools, we will respectfully ask, Are the soldiers, the 
thoroughly drilled and professional soldiers, any more 
law-abiding, efficient, and happy in a productive service 
than men who have never received military training? 


**Educational’’ 
Conscription. 


An N. E. A. 
Straddle. 


After recording its conviction that 
the true policy to be followed by the 
public schools is to keep themselves 
free from sectarian interference, partisan politics, and 
disputed public policies, and that they retain unim- 
paired their power to serve the whole people, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation submitted to the association, as part.of its plat- 
form forthe coming year, the following: 


“While it recognizes that the community or the State 


may introduce such elements of military training into . 


the schools, as may seem wise and prudent, yet it be- 
lieves that such training should be strictly educational 
in its aim and organization.” 


For an illustration of a more inane and cowardly 
straddle upon a great public question, it would be neces- 
sary to search through the Anthology of Squinting Con- 
structions a very long time. © ._ 
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Under such headings as “Army 
Peeved by Signs of Peace,” and dated 
El! Paso, July 4, we read in the papers 


The Horrors 
of Peace. 


as follows: 


“It was a dull Fourth for the soldiers. . 
The army frankly wants war—and it showed it today. 
The army, regulars and militia, are aching to be sent 
across the border into war. They grouch and kick about 
merely doing guard duty on this side of the line. They 
want to be killing, with the excitement of killing. . . . 
The news that Carranza’s note had reached Washington, 
and was pacific in tone, threw gloom over the soldiers, 
but they couldn’t do anything about it.” 


Comment here seems unnecessary. Anyhow, we know 
no language quite adequate to describe our sentiments. 


Every State department or foreign 
office has scores of pecuniary claims 
involving large sums of money, many 
of them of long standing, constituting a source of pe- 
rennial friction and the stuff of which wars are made. 
Dr. Edwin M. Borchard does us a real service by urging 
the formation of an international court for the adjudi- 
cation of such pecuniary claims. In the Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice it is now possible for an indi- 
vidual to bring a claim against a foreign government— 
indeed, one such claim has already been heard and de- 
cided in that court. Dr. Borchard is quite correct in 
his statement that one great step toward the promotion 
of international peace is “to narrow the arena of po- 
litical conflict and widen the field for the judicial solu- 
tion of disputes.” A court for the adjudication of these 
outstanding pecuniary claims would be a rational and 
hopeful step toward the creation of that International 
Court of Justice which stands forth as the one great 
American ideal. @ | 


A Next Step. 


“We must respect the sovereignty of Mexico. I say 
this for the benefit of those who wish to butt in. Mex- 
ico feels we do not wish to help her, but to possess her. 
This is due to the manner in which some have tried to 
exploit her possessions. I will not help these men.”— 
Wooprow Wizson, Detroit, July 10, 1916. Such state- 
ments are very dangerous, we suspect, to the hopes of 
the Republican party. 


The world is divided into two distinct classes, one 
consisting of those opposed to war as a means of settling 
international disputes, and another made up of those 
who can conceive of no other way of settling interna- 
tional disputes than by war. We may call the former 
paxyderms and the latter militarycoddles. Are you a 
paxyderm or a militarycoddle? 


THE FETISH OF THE “OPEN DOOR” 


By SUH HU 


| aor any historic policy is stripped of its proper 
setting or background, it soon degenerates into a 
meaningless catchword, and its real value is often lost 
sight of. Thus the policy of the “open door” in China, 
because it is little understood, has come to assume in the 
minds of many Americans such an undue importance 
as actually to obscure the real issues of the Far Eastern 
situation and to obstruct the minds of America and 
China from seeking their solutions in more fruitful 
and constructive directions. It seems that the time has 
come for us to properly evaluate this traditional policy 
in order that we may determine whether it may not yet 
serve as a guiding principle in dealing with the new 
complications that are rapidly developing in the Far 
East. 

For the sake of inviting fruitful discussion on this 
subject, the present writer wishes to state frankly his 
own opinion that the open-door policy is no longer ade- 
quate as a constructive “China policy.” This conten- 
tion is based on three reasons: First, the open-door pol- 
icy is purely economic; second, its effect with respect 
to the maintenance of Chinese independence and integ- 
rity is merely nominal and essentially negative; and, 
thirdly, it ignores entirely China’s own rights and in- 
terests. 

That the open door is purely economic is evident. 
The John Hay note of September, 1899, which inaug- 
urated the policy, was actuated by “a sincere desire to 
insure to the commerce and industry of the United 
States, and of all other nations, perfect equality of 
treatment within the limits of the Chinese Empire for 
their trade and navigation.” The three articles con- 
tained in this note merely pledge each of the powers, 
first, not to interfere with any treaty port or vested in- 
terest within anv so-called “sphere of influence” or 
leased territory it may claim in China; second, to apply 
the Chinese treaty tariff (7. e., the 5 per cent ad val. 
tariff) to all imports without distinction; and, lastly, 
to levy no excessive harbor dues or railway charges in 
discrimination against the shipping or transportation 
of merchandise belonging to other nationals within its 
“sphere.” It may be noted in passing that the John 
Hav note officially recognized the “spheres of influence” 
as an accomplished fact. 

The inadequacy of such an exclusively economic prin- 
ciple as a constructive policy in China was pointed out 
as early as 1900 by Prof. Paul Reinsch, now American 
Minister to China, who wrote in his World Politics: 
“As long as freedom of opportunity is preserved within 
these spheres, as long as treaty ports are kept open and 
their number is gradually increased, the policy desig- 
nated by the term ‘open door is practically in force, 
even though the policing of the Empire may have been 
divided up among the powers.” To confirm Professor 
Reinsch’s words, the reader may be referred to a letter 
from the Japanese publicist. Mr. K. K. Kawakami, pub- 
lished in the New York Times for April 11, 1915—that 
is, in the midst of those exciting days of Sino-Japanese 
negotiations. After quoting the John Hay note in full, 


Mr. Kawakami maintains that the Japanese program 
in China violates neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
open door, as conceived by Mr. Hay and accepted by the 
powers. He then proceeds to quote from a letter writ- 
ten by a British merchant in Chang-Chun, expressing 
his deep gratitude to the Japanese administration in 
Manchuria. The British merchant’s letter ends in these 
words: “Woe betide the day if the country is handed 
back to the control of the Chinese !” 

In other words, if your object is merely to secure 
equal opportunity of commerce and industry in China, 
then it matters very little whether China be under 
British control or Japanese control. Thus the New 
York Evening Post, in an editorial published on June 
17, 1915, after pointing out the increase of American 
trade in Korea from about $2,500,000 in 1911 to $4,- 
000,000 in 1913, arrives at this perfectly reasonable 
conclusion: “The problem of foreign opportunity in 
Korea therefore assumes this aspect; whether Japan’s 
efforts in developing the resources of the country, and 
so widening the opportunities for foreign trade in gen- 
eral, do not compensate for such special advantages as 
Japan enjoys. American trade in the old Hermit King- 
dom was negligible. American trade under a modern- 
ized Korea shows a very healthy increase. J? is a con- 
sideration which holds for other regions of the Far 
East.” I have italicized the last sentence to show the 
logical conclusion of a purely economic policy. 

“But,” the defender of the open door will perhaps 
say, “has not the open door always been associated with 
the principle of maintaining the independence and in- 
tegrity of China?” -It is true that the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of China has been 
successively embodied in all such international agree- 
ments as the Anglo-German Agreement of October, 
1900; the three Anglo-Japanese Treaties of Alliance, 
and the Franco-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese Agree- 
ments of 1907. But the essentially negative and nomi- 
nal character of such stipulations only lends support 
to the contention that the open door, even though 
widened to include the maintenance of Chinese terri- 
torial integrity, can no longer meet the new exigencies 
of the Far East. In the first place, this principle has 
no positive or constructive value; it was necessitated 
by a sort of balance of power in China, and has aimed 
only at maintaining a territorial and political status 
quo in China as long as any failure of such maintenance 
is feared to be disastrous to all powers concerned. Its 
sole object has been to muddle through a complicated 
situation without making any attempt at fundamentally 
improving it. In the second place, all such pledges and 
agreements seem to have no more than a mere nominal 
force. As soon as the balance of power breaks down— 
as it is now breaking down—as soon as any power, with 
the acquiescence of its allies, is in a position to dictate 
the terms of dividing the spoils, so soon the phrase “the 
independence and integrity of China” becomes a mere 
scrap of paper. The first treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan (1902), for example, specific- 
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ally stipulates the maintenance of “the territorial integ- 
rity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea.” 
But when Japan had established her rule over Korea by 
right of the Russo-Japanese war, it was an exceedingly 
easy matter for the two high contracting parties, when 
renewing the treaty, to strike out the few insignificant 
words, “and the Empire of Korea.” To use the words 


af the editorial above quoted, “it is a consideration, 


which holds for other regions of the Far East.” 

The last and fundamental defect of the open door, 
however, lies in the fact that, while professing to be a 
“China policy,” it completely ignores the interests and 
rights of the Chinese nation. All the. treaties and 
agreements relating to China read very much like “Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out.” Each power is actuated by 
its own “special interests” in China; and if the powers 
are pleased to insure the independence and integrity of 
China and the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations, it is only because 
such insurance is deemed expedient for the preserva- 
tion of “the common interests of all powers in China.” 
In all their dealings with China, there has never been 
any consideration of China’s own rights and claims in 
her own land and’ in the world at large. This total dis- 
regard of China’s own interests and aspirations seems 
to be a fundamental defect in all the traditional “China 
policies,” the open door not excepted. For, after all, 
the real and final solution of the China problem must 
be sought in China herself. And if the world cannot 
rid itself of the sentiment of nationalism, China has an 
equal title to the rights and claims appertaining to a 
self-conscious nationality. Any policy which refuses 
to reckon with the just claims of this rapidly growing 
national consciousness will, in the end, defeat itself, and 
the world will pay heavily for it. Are we not now wit- 
nessing the fruits of a Turkey policy with Turkey left 
out? 

As to what the future American policy in China 
should be, that is a problem which we must leave to 
American statesmanship to solve. It seems to the pres- 
ent writer, however, that if there is to be a new “China 
policy” at all, it must possess, among other things, these 
main characteristics: First, it must aim at removing 
the source of all international rivalry and friction by 
helping the Chinese people in their struggle to secure 
a good and enlightened nationalistic government; sec- 
ondly, it must be a world policy—that is to say, it must 
constantly take into consideration not merely the “spe- 
cial interests” of any one nation or nations, but also 
the fundamental and lasting interests of the whole 
world, of which China forms an integral part. A policy 
so characterized cannot content itself with merely in- 
suring an economic equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in China. Indeed, in realizing its object— 
namely, the strengthening of China—the new policy 
may even require some such economic sacrifice as the 
revision of the outrageously unjust treaty of tariff of 
5 per cent ad val.—a revision which China so badly 
needs. In short, no new “China policy” can be worthy 
of its name unless it be one which strives to aid and 
facilitate the creation and development of a New China 
of the Chinese, by the Chinese, and for the common 
advancement of humanity. 
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THE AMERICAN-CHINESE-JAPANESE 
COMMISSION 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


Author of “American-Japanese Relations,” 
“Asia at the Door,” etc. 


S ENATOR LA FOLLETTE is the author of an interesting 
resolution calling upon the President to invite 
Japan and China to join with the United States in the 
formation of an international commission to study the 
questions at issue between the Orient and the United 
States. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


“Resolved by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 


“That the President of the United States is hereby 
requested to invite the governments of Japan and China 
to join in the formation of an international commis- 
sion, to be composed of three members of the United 
States, three members from Japan, and three members 
from China, whose duty it shall be to study the ques- 
tions at issue between the Orient and the United States, 
and to make recommendations thereon to their re- 
spective governments. 

“The three representing the United States on the 
said commission shall be appointed by the President, 
and for the purpose of paying the salaries and expenses 
of said commission and that portion of the joint expense 
of the commission chargeable to the United States there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to be expended under the 
direction of the President.” 

On the face of it the resolution is plausible. A 
careful examination of the document, however, reveals 
a few points which are open to debate. 

In the first place, the wording of the resolution as to 
the subject it proposes to study is ambiguous. If the 
phrase, “the questions at issue between the Orient and 
the United States,” includes the various questions raised 
by Japan’s activities in China, we feel certain that 
Japan will not care to join the commission. Japan 
believes, and with good reason, that she has in no way 
injured American interests in China. The “open door” 
is Japan’s fixed policy in China. Furthermore, Japan 
has, cautiously but surely, been paving her way for the 
establishment of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Any in- 
terference, whether European or American, with her 
policy in China will not be welcomed by her, especially 
because she is convinced of the justice and necessity of 
the policy she has followed. 

If, on the other hand, the reference to “questions” in 
the resolution means the immigration question and its 
offspring, the California land question, Japan will un- 
doubtedly prefer to enter into conference with the 
United States independently of China. She sees no 
necessity of discussing the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion with a Chinese commission. It is a question which 
concerns Japan and the United States alone. For the 
same reason Japan will not care to discuss the Chinese 
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immigration question either with an American or with 
a Chinese commission, because it is a queston which has 
to be settled between China and the United States alone. 

As far as the immigration question is concerned, 
Japan’s attitude and policy permit of no misconstruc- 
tion. She has in no uncertain terms told the United 
States that she would of her own accord stop the emi- 
gration of her laborers to the United States, and she has 
faithfully been adhering to the pledge. At the same 
time, she has unmistakably intimated to the American 
Government that her subjects legitimately admitted 
into this country be not discriminated against. This 
is a proposition just and incontrovertible. It requires 
no discussion. All that has to be done is to extend 
citizenship to the Japanese. It is absurd as it is unjust 
that ignorant immigrants from countries far more 
backward than Japan can be freely naturalized, while 
the Japanese, with all the qualifications for citizenship, 
are compelled to remain aliens, however devoted they 
may be to this country. 

International usage, unwritten but nevertheless in 
force, rules that no nation should be discriminated 
against by any power with which it is on a plane of equal- 
ity. A nation, admitted by universal consent into the 
comity of the world’s foremost powers, has the right to 
demand of any nation with which it enters into inter- 
course a treatment usually accorded such powers. Now 
Japan is the only nation in the Orient which has at- 
tained such a position. In discussing the immigration 
question, therefore, Japan speaks only for herself and 
not as the champion of all Asiatic peoples. She be- 
lieves that she is different from China almost as widely 
as China is different from Europe and America. That 
is why she does not care to join any American-Chinese 
conference whose object is to settle the immigration 
question. 

There is another point which the Americans must 
bear in mind in discussing the immigration question. 
The pet theory of Japanese exclusionists has been 
that the American Government has the right to decide 
what people should be admitted and what should be 
barred out. For the sake of politeness, Japan nas been 
willing to concede that point in favor of America. But 
the truth is that America, or any other nation, has no 
such right. Immigration is simply another term for 
travel and trade, and the freedom of travel and trade 
from one country to another is explicitly guaranteed 
in all international treaties of amity and commerce. If 
Japan restricts of her own accord the immigration of 
her subjects to this country, it is not because she recog- 
nizes America’s right to discriminate against her, but 
because she prefers to retain American friendship rather 
than create a serious issue over immigration. In other 
words, Japan’s voluntary restriction of emigration tc 
America is a special act of courtesy, and not her ad- 
mission of American right of exclusion. That the re- 
striction of immigration belongs to the sovereign right 
of the United States does not mean that she may arbi- 
trarily exclude immigrants from one country and freely 
admit those from another. If she finds it necessary 


to adopt an exclusion law, such a law should be made 
applicable to all nations, or at any rate to those na- 
tions which have been admitted into the family of civ- 
ilized powers. If the United States may arbitrarily 
discriminate against one nation in the matter of immi- 
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gration, she may likewise adopt discriminatory meas- 
ures in the matter of the tariff. The recognition of 
such rights would upset and destroy all the established 
international usages. Will America permit Japan to 
impose especially high duties upon American goods? 

For the reasons we have given, Japan is not likely to 
respond favorably to the proposal advanced in Senator 
La Follette’s resolution. In the light of present de- 
plorable condition of American-Japanese relations we 
can fully appreciate and sympathize with the motives 
which prompted the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin to propose the resolution, but the proposition, to 
be acceptable to Japan, must, we think, conform to the 
following two conditions: 

First. The scope of conference should be restricted 
to the immigration question, including the question of 
the treatment of the Japanese in America. 

Second. Separate conferences should be held be- 
tween Japan and the United States and between China 
and the United States. A triple conference among the 
three countries is not practicable. 


A NEUTRAL TREATY OF PEACE 
By MacCORMAC SNOW 


g = European war is a disaster which has fallen on 
the whole world. It has affected us vitally here in 
America. The peace to come will concern us in its 
every aspect, and we must begin now to form our own 
idea of how that peace must best be made. For the 
best interests of himself and the whole world, how 
would a neutral construct that peace ? 

Every neutral American has his own theory of the 
possibilities of such an agreement. Very possibly they 
all differ. Yet American opinion, as expressed event- 
ually in national terms, must be the composite of all 
these various views. Shall we not arrive more surely 
and quickly at the national view of the matter through 
the expression and criticism of individual views? 

In such spirit the following articles regulating the 
settlement of the European war are drawn. They rep- 
resent one American’s attempt to formulate and state 
the views of the majority of neutral Americans. They 
are based on three distinctively American concepts of 
justice, as follows: 

That war and peace are international affairs, affect- 
ing combatant and non-combatant ; 

That governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that every human com- 
munity, sufficiently advanced in civilization to admit 
of self-government, has the right to elect to which na- 
tion it shall owe allegiance, or whether it shall be inde- 
pendent ; 

That war is detrimental to all human society, and 
that its future recurrence should be guarded against to 
the utmost possible extent. 

These propositions, and the natural assumption that 


‘the accepted rules and customs of international law 


should obtain so far as they apply, have been used as the 
groundwork for the following articles: 


Article I. 
No war indemnity shall be exacted. 
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Article II. 


Germany shall make compensation for all Belgian 
property, public or private, other than munitions of 
war, taken by herself or destroyed by herself or any 
other nation through military necessity during the war, 
but shall not be required to make good the sums ex- 
pended by Belgium on warlike measures. 


Article ITI. 


All territory, central and colonial, taken by any bel- 
ligerent from any other during the war shall be re- 
stored. Nevertheless, German and Russian Poland, Al- 
sace-Lorraine, and the Magyar, Slavic, and Italian 
provinces of Austria shall be permitted, should any of 
them so decide, to hold elections, each province for 
itself to determine by a majority vote to which nation 
it shall owe allegiance, or whether it shall become an 
independent nation. 


Article IV. 


All private property requisitioned or otherwise con- 
fiscated during the war, other than munitions of war, 
neutral contraband goods captured or destroyed at sea, 
and enemy property captured at sea, shall be compen- 
sated for by the nation taking it. All contributions 
levied during the war shall be repaid by the nations 
which levied them. All public property, other than 
munitions of war, confiscated on land during the war 
shall be compensated for by the nation taking the same. 
No-compensation shall be made for property, whether 
public or private, destroyed during the war through 
military necessity, except the property of neutral na- 
tions and individuals, for which compensation shall be 
made. Indemnities shall be paid to the families of all 
non-combatants killed during the war by the nation re- 
sponsible for the death of the same, except those killed 
while actively engaged in aiding one of the bellizerents 
or executed because of having given such aid. Nothing 
in this article shall be construed as derogating from the 
provisions of Article IT. 


Article V. 


An impartial tribunal shall be appointed and empow- 
ered to hear evidence touching all claims for money pay- 
ments to be made by virtue of the treaty, and the 
decrees of this tribunal shall be final and binding on 
claimants and repaying nations alike. 


Article VI. 


No war shall be declared in the future between any 
two of the nations signatory to the treaty until after 
the matters in dispute between such nations have been 
submitted to The Hague Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, or some similar tribunal, and the decision of such 
court or tribunal has been rendered. 


Article VII. 


The straits of the Dardanelles shall be open to the 
use of the merchant and war vessels of all nations alike. 


These articles, which naturally are in no way a sub- 
stitute for a complete treaty of peace, may be briefly 
explained. 


The first article proceeds on the theory that might 
does not make right, and that therefore no American 
is willing to accept terms of settlement on the premise 
that a “wrong-doer” is to be penalized. The evidence 
surrounding the start of the war has been read without 
profit and without decision. There is not enough dif- 
ference in wrongs and rights to justify the imposition 
of the enormous indemnities that might be claimed. 
Added to this is the fact that the world now under- 
stands where the burden of such payments must fall— 
upon the common people of the paying nation. These 
can ill afford to pay, and, moreover, they are innocent 
of having brought on the war. 

The provision for the benefit of Belgium in Article II 
is based on the theory that Germany should respond in 
such manner as she can for damages done by her wrong- 
ful act, and, indeed, as she has promised to do. This 
will be approved by all liberal-minded Germans who 
recall the statement of the Imperial Chancellor of Ger- 
many appearing in the American newspapers of August 
15, 1914: 

“Necessity forced us to violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, but we had promised emphatically to compensate 
that country for all damage inflicted.” 

The settlement suggested in Article IV follows the 
general practices of international law. The rules on 
these matters are based on an enlightened policy and 
are generally equitable. 

The chief hope for the rehabilitation of the world 
after the war lies in the adoption by the belligerents of 
liberal policies toward each other in all their interna- 
tional relations. If the final treaty of peace is dictated 
by hatred and desire for revenge, the recovery of the 
world will be much retarded. If the treaty incorpo- 
rates principles of equity and broadly accepted maxims 
of liberal government, the recovery will be that much 
faster. Moreover, there will be no thorn left in the 
flesh as a cause for future wars. 

To the victor, whether it be the Triple Entente or the 
Austro-German Alliance, the world will owe an im- 
mense debt of gratitude if the terms of peace are dic- 
tated not by an all-consuming thirst for military glories, 
but by a genuine desire for the benefit of humanity. 


In piquant contrast to Mr. Snow’s plan and his assertion 
that “liberal policies toward each other” should be the first 
effort of the nations after war is the report that the Allies 
are planning a customs union, or Zollverein, of unprece- 
dented proportion. During an indefinite period following 
the peace, it is proposed to subject the commerce of their 
enemies “either to prohibition cor to a special system that 
shall be efficacious.” They propose to omit “the most favored 
nation clause” of the old commercial treaties, and all of the 
nine Allies are openly to give each other preference in their 
reciprocal trade. The present war in no insignificant sense 
grew out of Germany’s complaint of discrimination against 
her. The Allies denied this discrimination. But now the 
Allies are starting out on a discrimination, open, all their 
own, and dangerous. Germany and the other Central Powers 
will, of course, complain. If the plans of the Zollverein are 
matured and enforced, the basis for the complaint cannot 
again be denied. In any event, the capitalists of the Allies 
are paving the way for commercial hatreds sure to breed 
war. It will simply be Zollverein against Zollverein, and 
then armies against armies.—THE EpiTors. 
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ment of international difference? 


I AM TO discuss the question whether large armaments 
are or are not provocative of war. 

I contend that they are distinctly not provocative of 
war, if considered in themselves and without reference 
to the spirit of the nations maintaining them. I con- 
tend, further, that in many, perhaps in most, cases, 
they are distinct deterrents from war, and this espe- 
cially when they belong to nations like our own, whose 
spirit is essentially unaggressive and unmilitary, for 
in the consideration of this matter we must recognize 
two types of nations—one aggressive, the other non- 
aggressive. I shall have more to say about this before 
I have finished. 

In a Jarge proportion of the wars of which we know 
the causes—if we except civil wars and wars of re- 
ligion—we find these two types opposed, the aggressive 
nation forcing war, in one way or another, upon the one 
which is non-aggressive. This may not be by a direct 
invasion of territory. It may be by an invasion of 
rights or a violation of ideals quite as compelling in 
effect as would be a violation of territory. As between 
two nations representing these contrasted types, if dis- 
putes arise, the only way for the nation which is peace- 
fully inclined to insure consideration for its rights is to 
be ready to defend these rights. The surest way to 
maintain peace is to make it manifest to the nation 
which thinks to profit by war that there is no hope of 
profit in it. 

Aggressive power, faced by power held in reserve, 
quietly, unobtrusively, unthreateningly, but resolutely, 
will hesitate long to take the step from which there 
can be no retreat. 

I do not claim that in any case or with any nation 
armament is a certain guarantee against war. ‘There 
is no such guarantee, and there can be none. But I 
claim that the effect of armament is, in the main, favor- 
able to peace, and that the lack of armament tends, in 
the main, to invite war by offering to a world in which 
nations, even more than individuals, are subject to the 
temptations of selfishness and greed, the spectacle of 
great and alluring possessions lying undefended at the 
mercy of any nation which, at a given time, chances to 
combine the three characteristics of power, aggressive- 
ness, and covetousness. 

No one can say how many times nations have been 
saved from attack by being ready for defense. It is 
never easy to prove what might have happened if con- 
ditions had been different from what they were. 

But history is filled with examples of nations being 
attacked because they were manifestly too feeble to 
resist. 

I believe that there are few, if any, cases in history 
where preparedness can be shown to have been in any 


* The affirmative side of this discussion, presented by Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, appeared in the ADvocaTE OF PEACE for 
July. 


DO ARMAMENTS PROVOKE WAR? 


Are large armaments as such either provocative of war or deterrents of arbitral and judicial settle- 
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sense, except that to which 1 have just alluded, a real 
cause of war. 

The ambition of Bonaparte did not grow out of his 
preparedness for war. His preparedness grew out of 
his ambition. He prepared to fight because he was de- 
termined to fight. 

Germany and France did not go to war in 1870 be- 
vause of their armaments. They went to war because 
each had, or thought it had, something to gain by war. 
Louis Napoleon needed to strengthen his hold upon the 
throne he occupied, and Bismarck wanted Alsace and 
Lorraine. And because they were determined to figl1 
they prepared to fight. 

It is a favorite contention of the pacifists that the war 
grew out of the armament of Germany. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The armament of Germany 
grew out of the certainty that war was coming sooner 
or later. 

The interests of Germany and England in industry 
and commerce have long been diametrically opposed. 
\fter centuries of practical control of the markets und 
the carrying trade of the world, England has, during 
the last quarter century, seen her control threatened by 
Germany—not by the army and navy of Germany, but 
by German manufacturers and steamship companies. 
It is the commercial, not the naval, fleet of Germany 
that England has feared. It is the commercial, not 
the naval, supremacy of England which Germany has 
challenged. Nor is this the only field in which the 
interests of the two nations have clashed and in which 
rivalries and jealousies and animosities have been de- 
veloping. 

The rapid increases in the population of Germany 
and in her industrial output have created need for room 
in which to expand, and, finding all other desirable 
regions of the world closed to her either by the actual 
occupancy of England and France or by the Monroe 
Doctrine, she has turned her eyes to the southeast, 
toward Asia Minor and Persia. But in that quarter 
she threatened the frontier of England in India and 
Egypt, and her Bagdad railroad, as a commercial en- 
terprise, promises to become a by-pass to the Suez 
Canal. Here was a widespread and growing conflict of 
material interests out of which war was bound to come 
sooner or later, whether the nations concerned were 
prepared or not; and these are the real causes of the 
war, so far as Germany and England are concerned. 
Armament was the result of their quarrel, not the cause 
of it. 

As regards Germany and France, it has been inevita- 
ble since 1870 that the struggle between these two 
should be renewed. The causes lie deep in the hearts 
and memories of the French people. It is unneces- 
sary to state them here. They have existed for many 
vears, and they would have continued to exist, and 
ultimately to result in war, whether the nations were 
armed or not. is 
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The racial animosities between Germany and Aus- 
tria, on the one hand, and Russia on the other, con- 
nected largely with Poland and Serbia, have existed 
for centuries, and have no connection with prepared- 
ness for war except as making preparedness necessary 
because they rendered war inevitable. 

The age-long desire of Russia for an outlet to the sea 
through the Dardanelles, with the ownership of Con- 
stantinople, which alone could make that outlet secure, 
is another of the causes of the war, and is, like most of 
the other sources of friction which have been mentioned, 
commercial in origin and manifestation. 

To sum up, the real causes of the present war are not 
in any primary sense military. They are primarily 
and almost exclusively industrial, commercial, and 
racial. Preparation for war has grown out of the dan- 
ger of war, not the reverse. 

But those of us who wish to see the United States 
powerful think of power not alone as a matter of of- 
fense and defense, not alone as a matter connected with 
wars, actual or threatened, but as a matter of influence 
and of helpfulness. We urge that the United States 
be made great in physical power in order that its moral 
power may be made effective beyond its borders; that 
its ideals of freedom and justice and righteousness may 
be felt in the councils of the world. And we deny that 
the possession of power is in itself an incentive to use 
that power for evil. Here, I believe, we touch the very 
core of the whole controversy between those who wish 
to see our country strong and those who seek to keep 
it helpless. 

On one side are arrayed those who believe that our 
people are instinctively just, and even generous; that, 
given power, they would use it, on the whole, sanely 
and magnanimously for advancing the interests of civil- 
ization and humanity. On the other side are arrayed 
those who lack this confidence; who feel that our people 
cannot be trusted not to play the bully. On this side, 
too, are those who see in peace the first of blessings and 
in war the worst of evils; who would have our country 
sit idly by, powerless to interfere and disinclined to 
interfere, no matter what wrongs may be committed 
at our doors, and who, going further, would have no 
resistance made against wrongs aimed at our national 
honor, our national safety, or even our national life. 

For myself, I stand with the first. I believe that 
power in the nation, as in the individual, is the neces- 
sary basis of usefulness. 

The United States has been a great nation for a 
hundred years. But never until the ending of the war 
with Spain, in 1898, did it take its place as a world 
power. ‘here are doubtless those who think that it 
was better off in its earlier position of “splendid isola- 
tion,” but such a view is narrow and selfish. So long 
as it was isolated it was powerless to coritribute any- 
thing worth while to the progress of the world. Condi- 
tions changed suddenly and completely with the vic- 
tories of our army at Manila and Santiago, and in one 
short summer the country passed from a_ provincial 
power to a world power. Recognition of our right to 
play a part in world affairs came without demand from 
us. Within a very few years it fell to our lot to make 
two important contributions to the peace of the world 
in connection with matters from which before the war 
we would have been contemptuously ruled out if we had 
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attempted to interfere. I refer, of course, to the Treaty 
of Portsmouth between Russia and Japan and to the 
settlement of the Moroccan question at Algeciras. The 
first of these is too well known to need description here. 
It was epoch-making not only in the history of the 
United States, but in that of the world. Ten years 
earlier the nations involved and the world in general 
would have smiled at the thought that a President of 
the United States could interpose with any effect in 
such a war as was then at its height. Yet at the time 
it was accepted in all quarters as entirely natural that 
he should be the one to take the lead in a movement for 
peace. 

The United States had little interest in the Moroccan 
question which became acute in 1905. Yet when an 
international conference assembled at Algeciras to con- 
sider the question, our representative was welcomed, 
and it was very largely through the part which he 
played that an agreement was reached which preserved 
the peace of Europe. A report of the conference reads: 

“What also seems certain, and what is particularly 
gratifying, is that Ambassador White has taken a lead- 
ing part in bringing about the happy result. From the 
first this country has been looked to for the exercise of 
conciliatory influences, and from time to time there 
have been reports that it was smoothing the way to a 
settlement of all issues involved. Now it is explicitly 
stated that the disposition of the police question, the 
crucial question of the whole controversy, was suggeste: 
by the American Ambassador, and that its acceptance 
by the French and German governments was due to his 
tactful efforts.” 

The United States navy at this time was far from 
being a great navy, but it had established a claim to 
the admiration of the world, and had won for the coun- 
try which it represented the respect of the world. And 
the power to help in making and maintaining world 
peace followe:! as a direct result. 

Here, for the first time, the United States had power 
in the eyes of the world. And here was illustrated 
what power meant to us and how our Government and 
our people viewed the responsibilities connected with it. 

A great peace conference lies ahead of the world in 
which the United States will desire to have a part. And 
beyond that lie other conferences which will make new 
rules of international law covering the developments of 
the recent past and attempting at least to provide saner 
methods for the future, with guarantees, if such can be 
secured, for the observance of these methods. Still 
other conferences, and more significant ones, will deal 
with a multitude of plans for securing permanent peace 
between nations. 

Where is the United States to stand in all these gath- 
erings? For peace, of course. But in the first rank 
of those who are studying this subject, or somewhere 
far back to the rear? It all depends upon the prestige 
with which our delegates enter the conferences. 

If they go as the representatives of a great power, as 
the world counts great powers, they may have almost 
a controlling voice. If, on the question of disarma- 
ment, they speak as the representatives of a nation 
armed and ready to disarm if others will do the same, 
they will be heard. If they speak as the representatives 
of a nation already disarmed, and therefore helpless, 
their motives will be questioned and their arguments 
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discounted. Little importance will be attached to the 
fact that a nation, itself unarmed, urges its possible ene- 
mies to disarm. 

It may be regrettable, but it is true, that other na- 
tions will judge us by the standards which they know 
to be applicable to themselves. Their delegates will 
be eminently practical men, as it is desirable that they 
should be; and the fundamental instincts of human na- 
ture will play a large part in the deliberations of the 
conference and in the conclusions reached. And no 
argument will count for much in favor of disarmament 
which comes from a nation which has everything to 
gain from world disarmament and nothing to lose. 

We must be prepared to put something of magnanim- 
ity into our plea if we wish to make it effective; and to 
be magnanimous is the privilege of the strong. 

There is much anxiety felt by pacifists lest the up- 
building of our army and navy should result in mili- 
farism. This anxiety appears to me to ignore entirely 
the spirit of our people. And yet the spirit of any 
people is the touchstone by which to test the question 
whether or not they may be safely trusted with powers 
which admit of being used unwisely. Militarism, as 
I see it, is a state of mind. And it is my conviction 
that this particular state of mind is so absolutely for- 
eign to the people of the United States that there is no 
possibility of its being developed among them. From 
1861 to 1865 the country passed through a period of 
intensive military experience during which our whole 
national life was turned into channels tending toward 
and determined by a condition of war. And at the end 
of the period the whole organization fell apart as if it 
had never been, and the country lapsed into a condition 
of abject helplessness, except that it had within its now 
entirely peaceful population some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who, after having been dragged through 
the appalling blunders of four blundering years, with 
losses many times what the conditions justified, had 
been forced, almost in spite of themselves, into a degree 
of efficiency approximating that with which they should 
have entered upon the war. No one who reads the real 
facts of our wars of 1776, 1812, 1846, 1861, and 1898 
is likely to be disturbed by the spectre of militarism so 
far as this country is concerned. All the Von Moltkes 
that Germany has produced, or ever will produce, could 
not make America a military nation. The panic into 
which some of our friends are periodically thrown over 
the thought of schoolboys and their wooden guns is 
quite unnecessary. 

Only one stage beyond that of the wooden gun is the 
military school for youths, and beyond this still we find 
the college whose curriculum includes military training. 
Has any reader found graduates of these schools more 
bloodthirsty or more quarrelsome than those from other 
schools and colleges, or, indeed, have they been able 
to distinguish them by anything except, perhaps, their 
better carriage, their more alert and forceful manner, 
their greater readiness to submit to discipline, their 
prompt obedience to authority, and their power in lead- 

ing men? One could wish, indeed, that the military 
training which can be given might go even deeper than 
these superficial traits and instill something of what is 
finest in military character—for, strange as it may seem 
to some of you who hear me, military character rests 
upon three elements to which you cannot refuse your 
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admiration: loyalty, obedience, and devotion. In the 
army and navy we sum these up under the name of serv- 
ice, and so thoroughly do we identify the thought of this 
with our profession that we habitually speak of the 
army and navy as “the services.” 

Please observe that the military character, as I have 
outlined it, has absolutely nothing in common with 
militarism, which, as I have said, is a state of mind, 


‘and a state of mind pervading a whole people. 


In conclusion, let us consider for a moment what we 
mean after all when we speak of power and prepared- 
ness. Preparedness for what? To say preparedness for 
war is not to tell the whole story. There are wars and 
wars—good wars and bad wars; wars of offense and wars 
of defense. When I think of the United States as en- 
gaged in war, I think of a war in defense of some splen- 
did cause, some lofty ideal, some issue involving freedom 
and justice and enlightenment. I see our country stand- 
ing before the world as the champion of such things only 
as are fine and forward-looking in the progress and the 
uplift of the race. I think of any war in which she may 
engage as a war that is only a step to a righteous peace. 
If she is fighting to maintain her independence, I think 
of her as desiring that independence in order that she 
may be free to follow ideals which in their essence are 
altruistic, and I think of her as deserving victory be- 
cause her victory will be the victory of civilization. If 
I am right in my conception of our country, how far- 
reaching the disaster if she is found unequal to the task 
imposed upon her because she lacks the power to meet 
her privileges and her responsibilities ! 

Some one has said that the advocates of preparedness 
lack the larger vision of the pacifists. 1 deny that this 
is so. I claim that ours is the larger vision, because it 
takes in, not alone a land at peace, but a land at peace 
with all its ideals preserved, its people protected, its 
possibilities of helpfulness expanded and expanding— 
a land not stripped of power through cowardly fear of 
using power unjustly, but rich in power, and richer still 
in the determination that this power shall be used alone 
as a means to the attainment of great and noble ends. 


THE HEROISMS OF PEACE 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


N; ONE who has read the article by President Tucker 
in the Atlantic Monthly for April, “The Crux of 
the Peace Problem,” can doubt that he has put his un- 
erring finger upon the fundamental weakness of the 
peace movement. The morally sound man does not 
want a peace of inertia. He suspects “the ghastly 
smooth life, dead at heart.” The peace of the human 
mollusk is to him nauseating. He knows that life is 
not worth living, either for individuals or nations, un- 
less it has in it conquest, sacrifice, achievement, and 
these have for ages been associated with war. If he can 
be shown that this association is merely adventitious ; 
that the extermination of war is not an end, but a 
means; that, it is essentia] that war be abolished in 
order to open the way for larger conquests and to re- 
lease forces that have been held back by its domination, 
he will be ready to meet the peace movement with a 
more whole-hearted response and commitment. 

It is not an easy matter to reverse the misconception 
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of milleniums. Yet the demonstration of the bank- 
ruptcy of war is becoming indisputable, as the smoke of 
this worst of wars begins to clear away. William 
James, in those fatuous, purblind days before the war, 
sought to discover some “Moral Substitute for War.” 
The very title now strikes us strangely. We are coming 
to see that war itself has been made the substitute—the 


rank, outrageous substitute—for something vastly more. 


strenuous, difficult, heroic. 

When the universe and himself have been given men 
to conquer, it is a costly irrelevancy to turn aside to 
fight among ourselves. 

There are inevitable collective tasks which challenge 
humanity and call upon it to leave the childish quarrel- 
ing of warfare for more serious and rational enter- 
prises. 

The first and easiest of these common tasks is the 
conquest of nature. Let us not think that this great 
task is already nearing completion. ‘The conquest of 
nature does not mean the exploitation of nature. It 
means her deliverance; and it will not be accomplished 
until disease, poverty, disaster, and all our physical ills 
and obstacles are mastered. Here is a task that calls 
for a cool and intelligent heroism which makes that of 
the battlefield seem hectic and wasteful. With all the 
moving acts of heroism that have occurred in connec- 
tion with the war, none have touched the general heart 
of the world quite so deeply as those that accompanied 
the loss of the Titanic. Pain and death must be faced 
in peace as surely as in war, and thousands of sick rooms 
daily reveal as fine a courage as the battlefield ever wit- 
nessed. 

Another huge and heroic task that has been held back 
by war is that of civil government—so far as yet from 
its accomplishment, so complex and intricate, so full of 
danger and difficulty, To bring democracy to its fulfill- 
ment—what does not this involve of courage and intelli- 
gence, of sacrifice and service, of purpose and perse- 
verance ! 

And then there is the kindred enterprise of the or- 
ganization and moralization of industry. ‘The problem 
of industrial peace cannot be hidden behind that of 
national peace, as President ‘Tucker has pointed out. 
One must go far to find any stronger and subtler foe 
than human greed and selfishness as it lies intrenched 
in the plains of business. To drive such an enemy 
from its well-defended trenches calls for a campaign 
of unexampled skill and courage. 

Close behind these two looms another mighty task— 
that of education. How feebly the twentieth century 
is still fumbling at it—giving to education its thou- 
sands while it gives to war its millons ; studying military 
strategy, while it should be studying educational 
method; striding forward in the fiendish arts of war, 
while it lags feebly along in those of education. 

Yes, and the stupendous task which lies so close to 
these—that of the moral cleansing and reconstruction 
of society—does any one think that campaign can be 
won with bird-bolts and brass bands? Here, if any- 
where, is need of strategy, courage, perseverance. 

Nor can I forbear mentioning another collective task 
not so readily recognized—that of the advance of human 
knowledge. I do not refer so much to science as to the 
search for those ultimate verities which lie so close to 
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our human well-being—a task demanding hard, close, 
persistent, unselfish thinking on the part of men set 
apart to this task and of others who will rethink and 
interpret their thoughts—that we may penetrate, as 
far as may be, toward the heart of truth and dissem- 
inate it as widely as possible. 

And this, of course, leads on to a still greater and 
more essential task—that of the cultivation of a free, 
vital, rational, religious life. This is no sinecure of a 
sleek and well-fed clergy. It is an enterprise for the 
church as a whole—for humanity at large. It calls for 
a militancy beside which militarism seems a childish 
anachronism. It requires missionaries, martyrs, apos- 
tles, men and women of vision and devotion, able to 
“subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, turn to flight 
armies of aliens.” 

Such are some of our common human tasks—tasks 
from which war has diverted us—war with its false 
claims, its waste of resources, its cursed crippling of 
powers, its degradation, its inevitable frustration of all 
true progress. 

Yet to leave the matter here would be but half of the 
story. Life is an individual discipline as well as a 
common task, and its summons to conflict is absolutely 
inclusive and distributive. No single soul escapes this 
call to enlistment. Each has his own mission, his in- 
dividual warfare, as well as his share in the common 
campaign. And there is no room for a debased pacifism 
in the business of right living. There is no place here 
for softness—except by a mean surrender. War is not 
needed to call out courage in one who is engaged in the 
struggle of daily living in the pursuit of a high ideal. 
That high vocation is inwrought with all true heroisms. 

Men have always feared that they needed something 
more than plain, steadfast every-day living to harden 
their moral muscles. They have called in asceticism 
to make life harder and fruitfuller in daring and devo- 


tion. It is a mistaken notion. Life is no “moral holi- 
day,” except for those who evade its plain duties—and 


they soon find it turning to the anti-climax in which a 
stolen holiday is sure to eventuate. Most men and 
women need no hardships other than those that come to 
them in the day’s work, provided they front tnese 
bravely. ‘To resist soldierly the temptations of child- 
hood and youth; to meet a man’s work or a woman’s 
mission with a steady hand and a brave heart; to keep 
the inner life tense and true; to spend one’s self for the 
common good—here is ample test of one’s metal. The 
rearing of children is one of our chief modern heroisms. 
It calls for boundless pluck and patience. 

The mischief has always been in conjuring up un- 
natural and fictitious bogies to fight with, in place of 
the evils that are fast embedded in life itself. It is be- 
cause we shirk these, and are defeated by them, that we 
think we must have wars—creating artificial and 
bestial enmities—to stiffen our waning heroism. We 
think that our young men need disciplining. They do; 
but our army posts have never given any very conclu- 
sive evidence of furnishing it. 

When you reach the heart and center of heroism, it 
is something inner, a quality of spirit, not physical 
prowess. Humanity will never become wholly brave, 
sacrificial, and strong until it turns from the childish 
and inhuman “arts” of war to the human tasks that de- 
mand wise, heroic, untiring devotion. 


THE WORLD PLAN OF 


THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 


FOR A DURABLE PEACE 


By MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


International Corresponding Secretary of the American Branch 


(The reader will find added interest in this account of one 
of the larger international peace organizations, if it is read 
with reference to the article by Senator La Fontaine, of Bel- 
gium, entitled ‘‘An Appeal for a United Pacifism,’’ appearing 
in our July number.—Editor’s Note.) 


F ALL the efforts designed to place the nations on a 

permanent basis of international order, the Central 
Organization for a Durable Peace stands out most prom- 
inently. This was formed by the international confi- 
dential meeting at The Hague in April, 1915, when 
thirty international jurists, statesmen, economists, and 
publicists from Germany, Belgium, England, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and the United States came together to 
discuss the basis of a durable peace. 

This remarkable group, represented by belligerents 
and neutrals, stipulated that their deliberations should 
not be concerned with the present war, and further de- 
termined that the names of the members should be held 
confidential, and that the sessions should not be open 
to the press. It was only under these conditions, in 
fact, that the belligerent members were willing to take 
part in a conference while their respective nations were 
at war. The wisdom of these rules is apparent. The 
confidential character of the meeting rendered discus- 
sion free and unembarrassed by fear of unwise publicity. 
It was only after the close of the meeting that the eager 
press learned the conclusions which were summed up in 
what was called the minimum-program. The names of 
the participants were still held confidential. As the 
minimum-program, however, began to influence the 
minds of thinkers beyond the countries represented in 
the confidential meeting, and national groups of the 
Central Organization for a Durable Peace became estab- 
lished, the international executive committee voted to 
publish the names of that committee, and also the names 
of those who are actively engaged in promoting the 
plans of the Central Organization. The objects, pro- 
gram, and personnel of this unique organization are 
now given to the public with a plea for united support. 

The Central Organization for a Durable Peace is in- 
spired by the conviction that the fundamental basis of 
a new world order which must come after the present 
war must be laid today, and it offers the minimum- 
program “as a foundation for common action.” The 
nine points of this program were drawn up with the 
view of meeting the practical situation after the war. 
The establishment of a durable peace involves two steps: 
(1) the settlement of immediate questions, those touch- 
ing the political, financial, and territorial situation, and 
(2) the re-establishment and the strengthening of in- 
ternational law. 

In the congress that will assemble to draw up the 
terms of peace there will probably be a limited number 
of States, for it is natural that the people who have car- 
ried the heavy burden of the war will reserve to them- 
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selves the right to regulate the settlement of immediate 
questions. In order that this settlement, however, may 
not result in a mere armistice, having in it the seeds of 


future war, it must adhere to certain principles. The 
minimum-program points out two safeguards. It calls 
attention, first, to the principle of nationality. The 


Central Organization for a Durable Peace recognizes 
that the political frontiers in Europe, coinciding only 
rarely with the limits of nationalities, are a constant 
cause of war. It does not attempt to regulate these 
conditions, which are the result of an historical evolu- 
tion, but it urges that whatever may be the issue of the 
war, the number of such cases may not be augmented by 
the next treaty of peace. he second safeguard is the 
insistence that States shall introduce in their colonies 
protectorates and spheres of influence, liberty of com- 
merce, or at least equal treatment for all nations. In 
this domain we find a fruitful source of conflict, and it 
is incumbent upon any congress which bases its settle- 
ment on the principles of a durable peace to deal with 
this branch of economic rivalry because of its potency in 
creating dangerous oppositions, and thereby provoking 
wars. 

So far, then, the minimum-program concerns the 
peace-settlement congress, and it is not amiss to men- 
tion that it is merely laying down principles which it 
considers most fundamental. It might with great pro- 
priety include the consideration of other problems that 
will face the congress when it begins to fix the condi- 
tions of peace. The obligation implied in guarantees 
of neutrality, the rights of invading armies and of civil- 
ian populations in occupied territory, the treatment ‘of 
prisoners of war, reprisals, war zones, the arming of 
merchantmen, the rules of submarine warfare, the law 
of blockade and contraband—all these matters, and 
many others also, will come up for consideration. 

The program of the Central Organization for a Dura- 
ble Peace anticipates the calling of two assemblies—a 
comparatively small body to draw up the terms of peace 
as just described, and a large body representative of all 
civilized States to deal with the re-establishment and 
strengthening of international law. It is evident that 
the matters mentioned above concern the whole body of 
civilized States, since there can be no permanent settle- 
ment of some of the questions which immediately con- 
cern the belligerents until many world questions of in- 
ternational law are satisfactorily dealt with. In this 
connection, the problem of armaments and the freedom 
of the sea are especially urged for present consideration. 

It is necessary to organize peace if it is to be durable. 
The program proposes, in addition to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, a Court of Justice, a Council of Investi- 
gation and Conciliation, and the permanent organiza- 
tion of The Hague Conference. Thus no entirely new 
institution is included in the plan. The Hague Court 
of Arbitration presents a successful record of fifteen 
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cases since its organization in 1902. The Second Hague 
Conference voted by a large majority the project of an 
International Court of Justice, although, as is well 
known, it failed to realize on account of the difficulties 
incident to the problem of its composition. The idea 
of a Council of Investigation and Conciliation for deal- 
ing with non-justiciable questions—those, indeed, which 
are most likely to lead to war—has developed from the 
commission of inquiry established by the First Hague 
Conference. Finally, to look forward to the develop- 
ment of the Hague Conference into an international 
assembly, meeting periodically to formulate and codify 
rules of international law, coincides with the spirit of 
the Second Hague Conference in providing for the 
calling of the third. 

Besides urging the consideration of those principles 
of durable peace which should govern the peace-settle- 
ment congress, and the plan for international organiza- 
tion, the Central Organization for a Durable Peace be- 
lieves that the stability of peace will never be main- 
tained wholly through measures of international order. 
In speaking of the limitations of international law, Mr. 
Root said: “Law cannot control national policy, and it 
is through the working of long-continued and persistent 
national policies that the present war has come. Against 
such policies all attempts at conciliation and good un- 


derstanding and good will among the nations of Europe © 


have been powerless.” The program mentions two 
measures in this domain which are especially indispen- 
sable: (1) the guarantee to the national minorities of 
civil equality, religious liberty, and the free use of their 
native languages; (2) the parliamentary control of for- 
eign politics with interdiction of all secret treaties. 

The most striking part of the minimum-program, 
and that which offers a great departure from present 
international procedure, is the provision for an interna- 
tional treaty, binding States to refer their disputes to an 
arbitral or judicial tribunal or to the Council of Investi- 
gation and Conciliation, and further to use concerted 
diplomatic, economic, and military pressure against any 
State that breaks the treaty. According to this plan, 
we find developed a World League of Peace, which, if 
supported by a strong public opinion, can come into 
existence through the action of the world congress to 
convene after the war. ‘This should be called through 
the machinery of the Hague Conference. ‘The organi- 
zation of this League of Peace should not be deferred 
until all States are willing to sign the treaty. When a 
number of States of sufficient importance to make the 
league effective become signatories, it should be declared 
organized. But the league should always remain open ; 
it ought, above all, to avoid the character of a political 
alliance; it ought to be, and ought always to remain, 
a League of Peace. 

The aim of the Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace is to form national groups in all countries to 
make a technical study of the proposals laid down in 
the minimum-program. Nine research committees have 
been organized, representing the nine points of the 
minimum-program. Some thirty-five research studies, 
including nine prepared by members of the American 
committee, have already been published. These are now 
used by the various national groups as a basis of tech- 
nical study and discussion, and, after final editing, they 
are to be sent to the governments of the world. 
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In estimating the importance of this work, one has 
only to mention the names of those who are taking part 
in it. Among those who have prepared research studies 
are Dr. W. H. de Beaufort, Ex-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; General De Meester, and Ex-Prime Minister 
Heemskerk, of Holland; Ex-Minister Adelswird, of 
Sweden; Prof. Dr. H. Lammasch, Member of the In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration, and Dr. Alfred H. 
Fried, of Austria; G. Lowes Dickinson, Arthur Pon- 
sonby, Charles Roden Buxton, Dr. J. T. Lawrence, and 
John A. Hobson, of England; Prof. Joao Cabral, of 
Brazil; Professor Altamira, of Spain; Halvden Koht 
and Chr. L. Lange, of Norway; Professor Michels, of 
Italy; Professor Stauning, of Denmark; Prof. André 
Mercier, of Switzerland, and Prof. Dr. W. Schiicking 
and Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Germany, not to mention 
our own distinguished group. 

Through these study groups, which now represent 
twenty-six nations, this organization is building up a 
united support of the underlying principles of equitable 
law, and is thereby destined to become a world factor 
in influencing the great settlement. The effort demands 
the support of the world. The people of one nation 
alone, or of a group of nations, cannot effect a new 
world order; it is a task for the civilized world. The 
work of the Central Organization for a Durable Peace 
may be described as a simultaneous world study to pre- 
pare for action at the supreme moment of the world’s 
history which we shall witness after the war. This 
moment will call for high statesmanship—a statesman- 
ship freed from bias, resting its action on legal prin- 
ciples, and motived by the desire to establish the eternal 
laws of justice and humanity. 


THE NEUTRAL CONFERENCE FOR CON- 
TINUOUS MEDIATION AT 
STOCKHOLM 
By LOUIS LOCHNER 

(The following is a condensation of a report submitted by 


Mr. Lochner, and is published at his request.) 


Organization. 


A: the first informal meeting of the Neutral Confer- 
ence on February 10, 1916, only the American and 
Swedish representatives were present. By February 15 
representatives of Denmark and Norway had also ar- 
rived. On February 28 came the Swiss, and the Dutch 
on March 3. Continuous meetings were then held until 
April 15, when the final draft of an appeal to govern- 
ments, parliaments, and peoples of the belligerent na- 
tions was completed and given to the public. 


The Appeals to Neutrals and Belligerents. 


From the very beginning the members of the confer- 
ence deemed one of their most important duties to be 
that of urging constantly upon the neutral governments 
the desirability of joint mediation. An appeal to the 
neutral nations represented at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, importuning them to call an official neutral 
conference, was therefore drafted and completed by the 
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middle of March, at which time the foreign ministers 
of the three Scandinavian governments met in Copen- 
hagen. To this meeting a deputation from the confer- 
ence was sent to present this appeal. It was received 
by the Danish Secretary of State in the name of the 
three Scandinavian governments and entered upon the 
official minutes. Official recognition was thus for the 
first time given to the Neutral Conference. 

The reply of the President of the Storthing was espe- 
cially significant. He stated his sympathy with the ob- 
ject of their visit and consulted the vice-president of 
the Storthing. They agreed that the appeal should be 
laid before the Parliament. 

One direct result of the appeal was the fact that 
Mayor Lindhagen, of Stockholm, one of the Swedish 
delegates, introduced a bill in the Second Chamber of 
the Riksdag, urging the Swedish government to take the 
initiative in calling a Neutral Conference. The bill 
passed the lower house unanimously and secured a sub- 
stantial vote in the upper house. A similar bill is now 
pending in the Norwegian Parliament. The question 
of a governmental Neutral Conference will also come up 
in the spring session of the Swiss National Council 
through the efforts of several Swiss members of the 
conference. In Holland our friends of the Anti-Oorlog- 
Raad are constantly working on their government. 

Even more important is the publication of an appeal 
to the governments, parliaments, and peoples of the bel- 
ligerent nations, which occupied the attention of the 
conference from the beginning of March to the 15th of 
April. As six languages were constantly used, and con- 
sequently much time was consumed for interpretation, 
it is not surprising that the document in its final form 
perhaps does not disclose to the uninitiated what labor 
was spent in harmonizing conflicting points of view. 

The appeal to the belligerents represents an honest 
attempt to initiate a discussion of peace terms among 
belligerents and neutrals alike. The proposals put for- 
ward are not submitted dogmatically, but rather in the 
hope that from their discussion throughout the belliger- 
ent world some rational basis of agreement may ulti- 
mately emerge. ‘The members were well aware that in 
putting forward concrete proposals they would lay them- 
seelves open to criticism on both sides. At the same 
time they realized that some one must make a begin- 
ning, even in the face of criticism foreseen. 

The publicity given the document exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine members of the confer- 
ence. Not only was it published in full in the neutral 
countries—a fact not to be underrated when one con- 
siders the scarcity of paper in Europe during the war— 
but its publication was permitted in Austria, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. Such important pa- 
pers as the “Berliner Tageblatt,’” “Vorwierts,” and 
“Novove Vremya” published the full text, with editorial 
comment. The interesting thing in this connection is 
that newspapers of the Entente assert the document to 
be violently pro-German, while the press of the central 
powers is no less emphatic in charging the conference 
with being pro-Ally. 


Creation of a Central Committee of Twelve. 


After the two appeals had been completed and pub- 
lished the conference resolved to reorganize and consti- 
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tute a permanent working committee of twelve members, 
two from each of the six neutral nations, t6 direct the 
work of mediation, publicity and propaganda, and sci- 
entific inquiry. It was found that the cumbersome body 
of almost thirty delegates was too unwieldly for quick, 
decisive action such as is necessitated at a time when 
twenty-four hours may bring about a complete change 
on the international horizon. This central committee 
will therefore sit hereafter at Stockholm, or such other 
city as may become the future seat of the conference, 
and will remain in intimate touch not only with the re- 
maining members of the conference who have returned 
to their respective countries, but also with the peace 
movements throughout Europe and with such interna- 
tional bodies as the Esperanto and Ido Societies, the 
International Socialist Bureau, the Central Organiza- 
tion for a Durable Peace, the Cooperative Association, 
the International Council of Women, the Trade Unions, 
the Interparliamentary Union, and the like. 

The members of the central coommittee and their al- 
ternates are: 


DENMARK. 


Delegates: 
Kristoffer Markvard Klausen, Town Councilor, 
Socialist Member of the Danish Parliament. 
Professor Fr. Weis, author and publicist. 
Alternates: 
Miss Helene Berg, candidate for Danish Parlia- 
ment and noted publicist. 
A. F. Lamm, banker and civic worker in Copen- 
hagen. 


HOLLAND. 
Delegates: 
Mrs. Bakker van Boss, lawyer, Member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council Anti-Oorlog-Raad. 
Dr. Walter Beek-Miiller, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Rotterdam. 


Alternates: 

Dr. B. de Jong van Beek en Donk, General Secre- 
tary of the Dutch Anti-Oorlog-Raad (Anti-War 
League). 

Henri van der Mandere, Secretary of the Society 
“Vrede door Recht” (Peace through Justice). 


Norway. 


Delegates: 
Dr. Nikolaus Gjelsvik, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Christiania. 
Rev. Eugene Hansson, Member of many peace 
movements and prominent in social work. 
Alternates: 
Dr. Michael Lie, Professor of the Science of Law 
at the University of Christiania. 
Mr. Ole Solnérdal, General Secretary Social Radi- 
cal Party of Norway. 


SWEDEN. 


Delegates: 


Carl Lindhagen, Socialist Member of Parliament; 
Mayor of Stockholm. 
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Dr. Hans Larsson, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Lund; Leading Member of the 
Liberal Party. 


Alternates: 
Dr. Ernst Wigforss, Professor at the University of 
Lund; Member of the Municipal Board. 
Redaktér Johan Hansson, Social-Reformer and 
Journalist. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Delegates: 

J. Scherrer-Fiillemann, Nationalrat from St. Gal- 
len; President of the Swiss Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Dr. Emil Géttisheim, Nationalrat from Basle; 
prominent Barrister. 


Alternates: 
William Rappard, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Geneva. 
Dr. F. Bucher-Heller, President of the Swiss 
Peace Association; Judge at Lucerne. 


UNITED STATEs. 
Delegates: 
Dr. Charles F, Aked, Clergyman and Publicist. 
Miss Emily Greene Balch, Professor of Political 
and Social Science at Wellesley College. 


Alternates: 
John D. Barry, Journalist and Author. 


Mr. Frederick H. Holt, of Detroit, acts as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Ford in charge of the business admin- 
istration, and the writer as General Secretary of the 
Neutral Conference. 


Demonstrations on May 18. 


May 18 was centered upon as an objective for con- 
crete action. It will be remembered that it was on 
May 18, 1899, that the First Hague Peace Conference 
was convened. On this anniversary of that epoch- 
making event simultaneous mass-meetings were ar- 
ranged by the conference in scores of cities throughout 
neutral Europe and the United States for the twofold 
purpose of urging the neutral governments to convene 
an official conference for mediation and to work for a 
world conference at the close of the war. The following 
resolution was everywhere adopted, with slight modi- 
fications to meet local conditions: 

“We urgently request the parliament and government 
of our country to take all necessary and possible meas- 
ures to call a conference of neutral nations or to urge 
ene neutral nation, 

(a) to tender the belligerents their good offices for 
mediation, and 

(b) to call a general conference of the nations of the 
world for the discussion of an international organiza- 
tion of justice and for the settlement of disputes con- 
cerning general, territorial, economical, and legal ques- 
tions.” 

No doubt the most impressive of the meetings was 
that held in the city in which the conference sits— 
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Stockholm. Every one of the 1,800 seats in the vast 
auditorium was occupied long before Chairman Lind- 
hagen introduced Sweden’s political leader, Redaktér 
Branting. An overflow meeting was arranged for at 
the near-by Victoria Hall, but even from that large 
meeting place hundreds had to be turned away. The 
speakers from six nations who assisted were greeted 
with thunderous applause. 

All Stockholm participated in the festivities, and over 
the House of Parliament the Swedish flag was hoisted 
in honor of the occasion. Some 50,000 narcissus were 
sold as peace flowers by students from the University 
of Stockholm for the benefit of the non-combatant pop- 
ulation of Belgium, Poland, and Lithuania. 


Special Appeals. 


A delegation from the conference is about to visit the 
Vatican. It will be remembered that both Cardinal 
Gibbons and the Papal Apostolic Delegate at Washing- 
ton were visited by Mr. Ford and the General Secretary 
just before the sailing of the “Oscar II,” who were given 
every assurance of the sympathy of these two prelates. 
The delegation to the Vatican will seek to bring about 
mutual cooperation in the efforts of the Pope and of 
the Neutral Conference for peace. 

Georg Brandes, the Danish man of letters, and Dr. 
Otto Borngriber, the Swiss-German poet and publicist, 
were secured by the conference to write each an appeal 
for peace which might be used for propaganda among 
the masses. Both submitted stirring indictments of 
war, which will be circulated by the publicity and prop- 
aganda division of the conference, not as utterances 
subscribed to by the conference, but as personal views 
expressed by the distinguished authors whose signatures 
they bear. 


Future Lines of Activity. 


The work will now follow three main lines. The first 
of these will be mediation. Not only will envoys be 
sent wherever feasible into the belligerent countries to 
ascertain as fully as possible the mind of the countries 
at war, but the conference will also try to bring together 
under its wgis personalities of influence from both bel- 
ligerent groups—men not in official life, but enjoying 
desirable connections with government circles. Men 
thus brought together unofficially to “talk things over” 
cannot but exert an influence upon their surroundings 
that will slowly make for mutual understanding among 
the belligerents. 

Secondly, the work of publicity and propaganda will 
be extended and amplified. 

Thirdly, there must necessarily be a certain amount 
of scientific inquiry and study. By this we do not mean 
that the members are to abandon their program of ac- 
tivity and assume the functions of a study congress. 
Rather will the members delegate this work to the few 
within their midst especially trained for it, and will 
invite men of learning to submit expert testimony on 
which scientific data is required. 

The work of the conference is obviously barely begun, 
but it is markedly gaining respect and confidence. It 
occupies a unique position as the only international body 
actively endeavoring to help end the war. Every mail 
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brings suggestions for future work, often from the most 
unexpected quarters. It is a constant source of in- 
spiration to the members to note how governmental per- 
sonalities vie with the man in the street in offering 
constructive suggestions. 


THE ROAD TO A MORE LASTING PEACE 
By EDWARD A. FILENE 


(The Editors of the Advocate of Peace are glad to give 
space to independent personal expressions of opinion such as 
the following, even when these do not express the vieus of 
the American Peace Society. It is hoped that in the discus- 
sion aroused by such definitely expressed views truth may be 
advanced.) 


editor of the ADvocaTEe oF Pracr has asked me 
to state my conviction of the duty that the present 
international crisis imposes upon the United States as 
the largest of the nations not actually involved in the 
war. Iam glad to do this, for my conviction is clear. 

Sane thinking on the period of reconstruction that 
will follow the war is fundamental to our thinking on 
all political, industrial, and social problems, because all 
of the important things of the future are going to be 
influenced by this war. Had humanitarian and ethical 
impulse been totally absent, still my own business inter- 
ests would have driven me to a serious consideration of 
the probable situation at the end of the war and the pol- 
icies that should then dominate in order to give the 
nations of the world some measure of relief from the 
fear of another war and, therefore, a chance to turn 
their energies to the normal problems of civil and in- 
dustrial life. All of the problems of future business 
prosperity, of social welfare, and of the advance of de- 
mocracy will hang in the balance until some practical 
method is found for making wars less probable and 
peace more permanent. 

With a reasonably fire-proof building and an efficient 
fire company in my city, 1 should as soon think of going 
without fire insurance for the next few years as to fail 
to do all in my power to aid in finding some solution to 
the problem of more stable international relations. 

If the present war is settled as all other wars have 
been settled, leaving no method but war for the settling 
of the inevitable disputes that will arise between na- 
tions, then the nations of Europe will be compelled to 
add to their enormous war debts and the expense of 
the normal rebuilding of their industries the contin- 
uous and increasing expense of an intense rivalry in 
armaments, as a preparation for the next conflict. If 
such a situation obtains, the United States will be 
forced, whether she wills it or not, into an abnormal in- 
crease in armaments and an increased militarization 
of her national ideals. 

My contention, stated briefly and without detailed 
arzument, is this: 

The present international situation imposes upon the 
United States the following duty, which, if assumed, 
will not only guarantee our self-preservation, but will 
make it possible for us to make a contribution to a very 
fundamental advance in civilization. This duty may be 
stated from two angles. It is the clear duty of the 


United States to put her army and navy in a state of 
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adequate preparedness. ‘The outstanding lesson of this 
war is that so long as autocratic governments back their 
claims by force, the more democratic governments dare 
not trust for protection merely to their superior ideals. 
If democratic ideals are superior, we are not justified 
in taking any risk about their safety. Force without 
ideals is dangerous, but ideals without force are too 
often powerless. We have not yet reached a point 
where an ideal will stop a bullet. We cannot afford to 
live in a fool’s paradise, and think that because we are 
a democracy we are safe. The more valuable our ideal, 
the more important it is to protect it adequately. 

The question involved in preparedness is not whether 
it is right or wrong to use force. The question is, 
Shall force be used to destroy democratic civilization or 
to support it? 

But this war has also proved that when nations pile 
up armies for the sole purpose of defense, sooner or 
later a conflict of national interests arises, and with a 
ready weapon at hand it is easy to yield to the tempta- 
tion of war. There is little doubt that if we had had 
a good fighting machine at the time of the sinking of 
the Lusitania an aroused public opinion would probably 
have insisted that we use our power in defense of our 
rights. There is no doubt but that if preparedness is 
not based upon a far-seeing policy, in every provocation 
a nation is tempted to try out its power. 

For this reason, I am convinced that a program of 
preparedness will not succeed, and probably should not 
succeed, unless it is based upon a proposal that our mili- 
tary force shall be used not only as our arm of defense, 
but also as our contribution toward helping to keep the 
peace of the world. In other words, I think that the 
success of any program of preparedness, as well as our 
duty to civilization, demands that the United States 
should take the lead in advocating an international 
program under which the nations of the world should 
abandon the system of rival group alliances and should 
create instead an alliance of all of the civilized powers 
pledged to use their combined power as a collective 
guarantee of each against aggression. 

At the close of the war the public opinion of America 
should be educated and unified to a point where it will 
support the Government of the United States in advo- 
cating the establishment of an International Court and 
Council of Conciliation, supported by a League of Na- 
tions, agreeing to use their combined power to enforce 
every nation to submit its disputes thereto for exam- 
ination before proceeding to make war, this combined 
power to be used first in the form of a system of finan- 
cial and commercial non-intercourse which would bring 
about automatically the complete isolation from the ben- 
efits of international civilization any nation that refused 
to submit its disputes for examination before going to 
war, and that in the event such economic pressure 
proved ineffective, the nations of the league should use 
their combined military power to enforce submission to 
the court or council. 

Not only should the expressed support of the United 
States to this proposal be in existence at the end of the 
war, but we should strive to have the nations of Latin 
America behind the proposal. 

If, at the end of the war, the United States and the 
States of Latin America stand ready with such a pro- 
posal, I am convinced that there is a reasonable chance 
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that such a League of Nations will be formed. Let me 
briefly state my reasons for this belief: 

(1) It will be to the material advantage of every na- 
tion in Europe to enter such a league. It would afford 
to every nation in Europe a more reliable pledge of 
protection than any group alliance can give. Through- 
out history, group alliances have had a constantly shift- 
ing membership. History affords many such examples 
as that of the Balkan allies splitting up over the terms 
of settlement at the end of the Balkan war and finally 
losing more than they had gained. The inevitable con- 
flict of national interests is a constant threat against 
the permanency of any group alliance. 

One of our distinguished publicists has stated the 
superiority of such a league over any group alliance as 
follows: When Germany, asked by the allies at the con- 
ference on terms of settlement to remove the menace of 
her militarism, replies, “What of my protection against 
Russia?” all of the nations of the league could reply, 
“We will all protect you against Russia, just as we 
would all protect Russia against you.” 

Again, if the nations of Europe are compelled to 
enter another costly rivalry in armaments, the resulting 
taxation, added, as I have said, to the enormous war 
debts and the expense of industrial reconstruction, will 
place such a burden upon the nations that sooner or 
later revolutionary protests will arise from the masses 
demanding that the governments find some way of re- 
lief from the abnormal burdens of militarism. 

(2) It will be to the material interest of America to 
enter such a league, because if Europe is left in the grip 
of a rivalry in armaments, her need for money will be 
greater than ever, and in her efforts to get the necessary 
money, not only to pay her war debts and rebuild her 
industries, but to play her part in the race for arma- 
ments, she will institute a competition for world mar- 
kets more intense and destructive than ever in the busi- 
ness history of the world. In this destructive competi- 
tion, there is not a single problem of American democ- 
racy that will not be complicated. The solution of our 
labor problem, our tariff problem, our taxation prob- 
lem, our foreign-trade problem, and our immigration 
problem will be made increasingly difficult. 

This war has proved that the Americas are the largest 
and safest source of those supplies upon which modern 
warfare depends. Therefore, if before the world the 
United States and the States of Latin America stand 
committed to the program of a League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace by the uses of economic pressure and 
military power if necessary, there is no question but that 
the voice of the Americas will influence profoundly the 
terms of settlement of the war. 

The essential ideas of the program that I have out- 
lined are included in the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace and form the basis of a referendum upon 
which the business men in the constituent bodies of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States recently 
voted. 

I conceive it to be the duty of every man who has the 
future welfare of America at heart to support this 
program, to make definite efforts from day to day to 
influence individuals, organizations, newspapers, and 
government officials, in so far as he has connections 
therewith, towards support of this program. It is the 
one practical program now before the world that prom- 
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ises actually to secure that more permanent peace which 
has been the dream and desire of all sincere men through 
the centuries. 


WAR, RIGHT OR WRONG 
By MEI TI (China, about 2500 B. C.) 
Translated by E. H. Hou 


In the fifth and sixth centuries B. C. there were many 
philosophers and schools in China. Mei Ti was one of the 
greatest of them. At that time even Confucius could not 
overshadow him. His well-know “Love All” doctrine was 
later severely attacked by Mencius, the great follower of 
Confucius. Not only his philosophy, but also his literary 
ability. have been greatly admired by his own people. The 
following is a translation of one of his short essays. By his 
use of the title “gentlemen under the heaven.” he means the 
philosophers of his time.—Translator. 


H™ is a man going into the garden or orchard of 
some one else. He steals the peaches and prunes 
from it. All those who hear of this will condemn him, 
and the authorities will arrest and fine him. Why? 
Because he does harm to others and benefits himself 
thereby. 

Here is another man stealing other people’s dogs, 
chickens, and hogs. He is worse than the first man. 
Why? Because the more harm to others he does, the 
more wicked he is and the greater the crime is. 

Here is a third who enters through his neighbor’s 
fences and stables, stealing the cattles and horses. He 
is considered worse and more heartless than the second 
man. Why? Because he has done more harm to his 
neighbor, so his crime is still greater. 

Furthermore, the man who murders the innocent 
neighbor and gets his victim’s fur coat and sword, is 
worse than the third. Why? Because he has done 
greater harm, and so he is a more wicked man. 

At this time, all the gentlemen under the heaven 
know that he is doing wrong, and they all condemn him. 

Now, then, the greatest of these gentlemen is to at- 
tack a neighboring country. Not only does nobody see 
that this should be condemned, but, on the contrary, 
every one praises it, sanctions it, and calls it right. 
Does the world know the difference between right and 
wrong? 

It is considered wrong to murder one man, and there 
is capital punishment for this crime. Then the crime 
of killing ten men is ten times as bad as that of killing 
one, and the punishment should be also ten times as 
much. The crime of murdering one hundred persons 
is one hundred times as bad, and the punishment should 
be also one hundred times as much. At this time, in 
this case, every gentleman under the heaven knows 
how to condemn it, and calls it wrong or crime. 

But the greatest crime is to invade another country, 
killing many men. Nobody condemns it, but praises it. 
Because no one knows it is wrong to go to attack an- 
other nation, they write about their glorious victory in 
order to let the future generations read it. If they 
could discover the wickedness of war, what is the pleas- 
ure of writing such a record of it? 

It is just like a man who calls a little black black, 
and calls much black white. He cannot tell black 
from white. It is bitter when little is tasted. He calls 
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it sweet when much bitterness is tasted. So he cannot 
tell bitter from sweet. 

Little wrong is wrong; everybody condemns it. But 
the greatest wrong, that of attacking another country, 
is not only left uncondemned, but is honored and 
praised. It shows that the world cannot tell right from 
wrong. This is the way in which the so-called gentle- 
men under the heaven teach morality and ethics. 


A TRENCH-PACIFIST 
By C. F. H. 


omto Hou ez, twenty-three years of age, is a barber 

by profession. He is also something of a pacifist, 
and the sort of pacifist with whom it is difficult to argue, 
for Roméo Houle has been a soldier. He has spent 
eleven months on the firing line. He has seen it all. 
“T slept in my blanket, my first night under fire, with 
a lump of cheese at my feet, as a bribe to the rats to 
spare my face.” “I have lived daily in dread of bullet, 
shrapnel, mine, and deadly gas; and nightly in fear of 
mine and gas—and the man-eating rats.” 

“Gas? What do you know of it, you people who 
never heard earth and heaven rock with the frantic 
turmoil of the ceaseless bombardment? A crawling 
yellow cloud that pours in upon you, that gets you by 
the throat and shakes you as a huge mastiff might shake 
a kitten, and leaves you burning in every nerve and 
vein of your body with pain unthinkable; your eyes 
starting from their sockets; your face turned yellow- 
green. 

“Rats? 
trenches ? 


What did you ever read of the rats in the 
Next to gas, they still slide on their fat bel- 
lies through my dreams. Poe could have got new in- 
spiration from their dirty hordes. Rats, rats, rats— 
I see them still, slinking from new meals on corpses, 
from Belgium to the Swiss Alps. Rats, rats, rats, tens 
of thousands of rats, crunching between battle lines 
_ while the rapid-firing guns mow the trench edge— 
crunching their hellish feasts. Full fed, slipping and 
sliding down into the wet trenches they swarm at 
night—-and more than one poor wretch has had his face 
eaten off by them while he slept.” 

In the late winter of this year he returned home 
miraculously unscathed. “Of my original company, the 
Fourth of the Fourteenth Battalion, Third Brigade, 
First Canadian Division, which marched away to that 
hell at Laventie and Ypres so gayly—500 brave boys— 
I am one of the sixteen who survive.” Sixteen out of 
fi: hundred ! 

Roméo Houle’s story is printed in Current History, 
published monthly by the New York Times. It is worth 
reading in its entirety, for it is vouched for by the ed- 
itors of that publication, who have looked up his record 
and found it straight and true. Mr. Houle, who is, by 
the way, an American, and owes his present discharge 
to that fact, does not try to harrow the reader. But he 


does tell what he went through himself, and the opinion 
of modern warfare that it gave him. 

“You wouldn’t believe all I have seen, all I have left. 
Ah, no; you would say, ‘Roméo Houle, you are lying,’ 
were I to tell you some unbelievable things that I have 
really lived through. Men go mad over there. When 
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you know what life in the first-line trenches is like you 
will wonder that I have returned, and that, having re- 
turned, I am still in my right mind. Sometimes, at 
night, I find myself again carrying the wounded back 
after the charge, and listening to dying soldiers telling 
me to look into blood-soaked pockets for last letters to 
their sweethearts or mothers back home. “Tell mother 
that I have received the Blessed Sacrament before the 
battle began.’ I hear their breaking voices whisper, 
‘Tell mother,’ while the thundering artillery pours its 
curtain of fire upon us, and our boys throw back from 
their rude, hand-made sling-shots their deadly ‘jam- 
pots.’ “Tell mother! I think all the battle front is ery- 
ing now those words. O Mother of God, hear them and 
end this needless butchery !” 

Roméo Houle has survived the curtain of fire, the 
gas; he has been hurled in the air by a shell explosion; 
has seen his comrades die in hundreds all about him; 
has witnessed mine explosions under the enemies’ 
trenches, and has known the hourly dread of being 
caught in one himself—“it was more terrible than gas 
poisoning to think that at any moment the earth would 
be rent and you would be thrown a thousand ways at 
once.” He and his comrades have made friends with 
the Germans in the opposing trenches ; have agreed with 
them not to fire, and kept the pact for days, till “the 
officers, discovering this pact of peace, moved us to an- 
other part of the trenches. Because friendships start 
easily between hostile bodies, they kept moving a regi- 
ment from one part of the trenches to another. 

We had no heart in the butchery, Germans, or we 
French Canadians.” “TI take no credit for any special 
courage in the field. If I was brave, it was because 1] 
had to be so. We were all brave who kept our senses.” 

Roméo Houle is now shaving customers with a steady 
hand at Lamothe’s shop, 1335 Purchase street, New 
Bedford, Conn. And Roméo Houle, the volunteer, the 
soldier, the survivor of Bloody Ypres, and many another 
fight, is a pacifist. He has a message for all America, 
for all the world. It is a message of interest to every 
pacifist and every advocate of militarism in this coun- 
try. This is the way he phrases it, at the end of the 
narrative that he and his friend and collaborator, 
David MacGregor Cheney, a writer on the New Bed- 
ford Standard, composed : 

“Tf you Americans have the choice, never vote for war. 
You do not know what war is, who have not seen it. I 
did not know. I could not know. It is not like the 
sanguinary conflicts of the Civil War—they were little 
fisticuff battles compared to this gigantic slaughter of 
heroes. Now calm science, cruel, unutterably cruel, 
calculating a hundred deaths with the precision of the 
crazed murderer, lays out the battle schemes, and goes 
seeking through science for new forms of death more 
horrible than the old. We fight underground and un- 
dersea, on the land and in the air. We fight with fire, 
with steel, with lead, with poisons, with gases, with 
burning oil. We are lower than the brutes, lower than 
the lowest and most degraded forms of life. 

“T do not know why we fought. No Archduke’s little 
life was worth the titanic butchery of the world war 
The beginning was petty and small. And I, looking 
back at horror, horror, horror, cannot forget the extra- 
ordinary friendships we made with the men in the en- 
emvy’s trenches. We were both only hnman beings, after 
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all, Fritz and I. We had no wish to kill each other. 
We had much rather sit at the same table, with our 
wives and children around us, and talk of gardens, of 
fair pictures, and of great books. But for our officers 
and the nations which they represented peace would 
have been declared right there in the trenches—and that 
by the soldiers themselves. 

“T am only Roméo Houle, a barber. But I have 
lived—God, I have lived! All the slaughter of heroes 
by the Meuse and on the Belgian border and in northern 
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And I, Roméo 


France has passed before my eyes. 
Houle, am forced to write this: 

“Man is given life to enjoy it, not to destroy it. We 
cannot rhake ourselves better or the world we live in 
more worth while by killing each other like beasts gone 
mad. 

“T thank God that the nightmare is over. Only in 
my dreams do the cannon roar over the line at Ypres. 
And such dreams are quite terrible and real enough. I 
hope never to fight again.” 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


In the recent crisis over the Carrizal incident in 
Mexico many forces for peace in the United States were 
mobilized in a short space of time for definite expression 
of opinion against war. The more important of these 
are as follows: 

The American Union Against Militarism called to- 
gether an informal conference of three prominent Amer- 
icans and three representative Mexicans in Washington, 
July 5, for the consideration of border problems. The 
conferees were David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University; Moorefield Story, of Boston; Amos 
Pinchot, of New York City; Dr. Atl and Senor Luis 
Manuel Rojas, of Mexico City, and Modesto C. Rol- 
land, of Yucatan. Later, such Mexican authorities as 
Lincoln Steffens; Prof. Leo R. Rowe, of Pennsylvania 
University, and Dr. J. W. Slaughter, of Pennsylvania, 
were called in in consultation. 

The American Federation of Labor called a Pan 
American Labor Peace Conference in Washington July 
8, which was attended by several Mexican labor leaders, 
among them Carlos Loveira and Baltazar Pages, of 
Yucatan ; Luis N. Morones, of Mexico City; S. Gonzalez 
Garcia, of Orizaba, accredited representatives of the 
International Labor Conference: Guillermo Q. Carvallo, 
formerly mayor of Vera Cruz; Domingo Ramos, of the 
Federal Board of the Mexican Federation of Labor, and 
José G. Alonzo, secretary of the same organization. A 
statement was issued calling upon the laborers of the 
United States to aid the Mexican revolutionists by co- 
operative means in maintaining the “cause of human- 
ity and democracy.” Plans were also made for the 
formation of permanent Pan American Federation of 
Labor. 

The World Peace Foundation issued number two, 

Vol. I, of The Spot-Light, a one-page publication, de- 
voting it to the Mexican crisis in an excoriating article 
on the munitions manufacturers of which the first sen- 
tence is characteristic: “For months past these soulless, 
conscienceless, murder-planning grafters have been 
creating sentiment against the people of other na- 
tions. 
From the conference of the Federation of Interna- 
tional Polity Clubs in Cleveland, a telegram signed by 
students from twenty-four colleges and universities was 
sent to the President urging the creation of a joint com- 
mission to take over the responsibility of preserving 
order on the border. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society sent circular letters 
to all its members immediately upon the news of the 
release of the prisoners taken at Carrizal, urging that 


individual letters and telegrams be sent to the President 
requesting him to consider the plan for mediation sub- 
mitted by the South and Central American republics. 


What women may do for the world’s peace is the 
burden of an open letter addressed to “The Women of 
the United States,” issued by the Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Here the definite belief is stated that 
war, no matter what justice is claimed for it, “neverthe- 
less violates and retards the realization in human soci- 
ety of those principles for which women should ever 
stand—the integrity of the home, the Christian nurture 
and education of the young, the abolition of social and 
economic evils, the establishment of justice and hu- 
manity.” The message to the women is that “there is 
a better way” than war, and that in the seeking of that 
better way women play a fundamental part and one of 
the greatest importance to all mankind. The letter, of 
which copies may be obtained at 304 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, continues in part as follows: 

“We believe that it is women’s highest mission to 
train the young in family and school to recognize that 
jealousy, rivalry, covetousness, contempt, and exploita- 
tion bear the fruits of wrath as surely in international 
as in domestic relations, and that the true foundations 
of nations as of families are laid in mutual generosity, 
helpfulness, sympathy, and justice. We therefore plead — 
with you to work with us and with all men and women 
the world over who have seen this vision. 

“We entreat that in our present national crisis you 
bend the energies of mind and spirit against the forces 
that would fasten upon our country the blighting ef- 
fects of militarism. That you especially exert your in- 
fluence against the subjection of school boys to military 
training, whereby the present would bind upon the 
future the burden of an outgrown system. 

“That you study with open minds the cause and re- 
sults of war, the progress that has already been made in 
international law and arbitration, the probable influ- 
ence on the future of war of the increasing number of 
‘conscientious objectors’ in warring nations, and the 
reasons why our own country is peculiarly fitted by geo- 
graphical position, traditions, and ideals to be the 
leader and example in a world movement toward a 
peaceful solution of international problems. 

“And, last of all, we beg you to consider what may 
be for the future the surest defenses of our life, liberty, 
and sacred honor; what peaceful methods of protec- 
tion, education, and enlightenment our country may 
ipply to free her irritated and harassed neighbor on the 
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south from exploitation, ignorance, and passion; what 
acrifices she may make when the European war is over 
or the healing and rehabilitation of the stricken na- 
tions; what firmer principles of justice she may estab- 
lish and practice in her relations with the Orient; what 
greater earnest of good will she may extend to alien 
races and peoples within her own limits.” 


The peace plank in the platform of the Republi- 
can party reads: 

“We believe in the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and favor the establishment of a world 
court for that purpose.” 

This plank is so important that the history of its 
adoption is worth recording. We understand that the 
words were written, or rather dictated, by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, when, because of the enormous 
number of peace proposals, the subcommittee had prac- 
tically decided to ignore the question. Realizing the 
state of affairs, Mr. Bartholdt broke into the committee- 
room during its executive session, summoned some of 
his friends around him, and insisted on the insertion of 
some kind of a peace plank. When asked how it should 
be worded, he then and there dictated the words as they 
subsequently appeared. 

The international parliament, which constitutes the 
rest of the program of the American Peace Society, was 
left ‘out because of the fear that it might complicate 
matters and result in no action at all. All kinds of 
changes were proposed by several members who had in 
mind various other planks, but without avail. The 
plank was then submitted to Chairman Lodge, who in 
turn submitted it to the full committee, where it was 
unanimously adopted. This is the third time that Mr. 
Bartholdt has been instrumental in getting a peace 
plank into the Republican platform. 


. . Terming the church “A League to Create Peace,” 
President William H. P. Faunce, ‘of Brown University, 
speaking before the World Alliance of Churches Con- 
ference at Garden City, made a strong plea for a proper 
understanding and interpretation of the war as against 
a futile effort to find means to stop it prematurely. 
“When typhoid fever is raging in a patient’s blood, the 
doctor may recognize that it must run its course with 
whatever alleviations he may suggest. Meanwhile, the 
doctor is studying preventive medicine, and is intro- 
ducing sanitary measures.” He finds five great duties 
which the church must perform, if it is to take its share 
of the burden of abolishing international war. It must 
first endeavor to inculcate the international mind, to 
break down that spirit of intolerance and condescen- 
sion towards the alien; second, to affirm its faith in no 
uncertain terms in the moral forces of the world, not 
as ideals alone, but as realities of every-day life; third, 
to take over the task of developing the nation’s mind 
and soul and national unity, national self-control, and 
a national attitude towards nations weaker and stronger ; 
fourth, to affirm clearly its belief in human brother- 
hood, without compromise, and to maintain this prin- 
ciple as one of true Americanism, and, fifth, to take the 
lead in the conflict of peace and war today and estab- 
lish itself as a permanent “League to Create Peace.” 


The late William Graham Sumner, of Yale, whose 
essay, “Peace and War,” is to this day a text-book that 
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no pacifist can afford to leave unread, was perhaps one 
of the first college professors to endeavor definitely to 
instill into his students’ minds a knowledge of the phi- 
losophy and practical aspects of peace. It is to be 
hoped that as able a teacher may be found for the 
“Chair of Peace” that is under consideration at Ford- 
ham University. An anonymous donor has offered 
$10,000 towards the establishment of this chair, pro- 
viding the trustees of the University will arrange for 
its further endowment. In his letter to the president 
of the Fordham Alumni Association the donor writes: 
“Let Fordham establish a ‘chair of peace,’ and I pre- 
dict every great university in the world will follow 
suit, to Fordham’s lasting glory. So long as the multi- 
tude is satisfied that even university men believe war- 
fare cannot be ended, so long will the popular cry for 
war go up on the least provocation. On the other hand, 
let the universities of the world prove that they believe 
war is preventable, by establishing chairs of peace, and, 
before long, the people will begin to accept calm counsel 
from those who are studying the war question free from 
prejudice and who will have seen its utter folly.” 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


From the Spanish of José Santos Chocano (Peru). 
Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Searching ’mid Eastern ruins, groping slow, 

When some explorer in our modern days 

His hand upon a hidden treasure lays— 

Gold idols heathens worshiped long ago— 

Then with what eager interest aglow 

The spirit of the Present backward strays 

To that far age when priests raised hymns of praise 
To monsters base, deformed, with foreheads low! 


When our age too is dead, from tomb to tomb 
Some new explorer, groping in the gloom, 

Will search for what the ruins may afford. 

How great his fear, how strange his thoughts will be 
When, gleaming ’mid the shadows, he shall see, 
Rarest, most precious treasure trove, a sword! 


To the International Socialist Peace Conference, 
to be held in The Hague July 31, the representative 
of the Socialist party in the United States, Morris 
Hillquit, goes to support the four proposals already 
agreed upon by the Socialists of all the bel- 
ligerent nations. These are: First, the evacuation of 
all conquered territory; second, that no indemnities 
shall be exacted from either side; third, an international 
treaty for gradual and concerted reduction of arma- 
ments; fourth, the establishment of an international 
court of arbitration for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. ‘l'wenty-five delegates are expected from 
each of the Scandinavian countries and from Switzer- 
land, Spain, Argentina, Belgium, and Holland. 


. . + An admirable intention to help in putting the 
Pan American household in order is shown by the 
women of the United States in a proposal of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs to project a great 
convention of the women of the Three Americas in 1920. 
The proposal was accepted by unanimous consent. Its 
purpose was clearly defined by Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
packer, former president of the Federation, in her 
declaration that “we are beginning to realize that our 
beloved country cannot bring about the spirit of peace 
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and Americanism unless all the men and women of the 
Americas know all about each other.” 


Those discouraged in any measure by such mov- 
ing-picture screams of terror as “The Battle-Cry of 
Peace” and “The Fall of a Nation” may pluck up their 
spirits once more. According to John R. Freuler, head 
of the Mutual moving-picture concern, “the motion pic- 
ture will have a large part in the ultimate establishment 
of universal peace. Wars are really just misunder- 
standings. The motion picture, which intro- 
duces to us and makes us familiar with all the peoples 
of all the world, is probably the greatest in- 
strumentality toward sympathetic understanding be- 
tween nations.” 


A rather remarkable declaration for future world 
peace appears in the greeting to the women of France, 
recently printed in the Zeitschrift fiir Frauenstimm- 
recht, the German woman suffrage publication. In this 
the German women assert: “We feel, think, and suffer 
like you, and swear that after this catastrophic war the 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


- Characteristic of the excellent work performed by the 
Carnegie Endowment, especially as regards Pan Amer- 
ican harmony and the mutual sympathy and under- 
sianding of the twenty-one republics of the American 
continent, is the library of some ten thousand volumes 
recently shipped from New York for the “Museo Social 
Argentino” of Buenos Aires. The Museo is described 
as one of the most progressive and influential institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, dedicated to social in- 
vestigation and development, both national and inter- 
national. The library sent by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment is peculiarly appropriate to such an institution, 
as it is composed entirely of works which are either 
wholly of North American origin, written by United 
States citizens, or which have been written about the 
United States by foreigners. 

The library is “designed to serve as a symbol of good 
will, and as a permanent interpretation of the thought, 
feelings, and activities of the people of the United 
States in the capital of our great sister republic of Ar- 
gentina.” It was selected, bought, catalogued, and 
shipped under the supervision of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment, of 
which division President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, is the acting director. All the 
equipment and furniture necessary for its maintenance 
were manufactured here and shipped from New York 
with the books. The opening and presentation of the 
library took place on July 4, and this date assumes par- 
ticular significance, as it immediately precedes the cele- 
bration of Argentine Independence, which occurred 
on July 9 in Buenos Aires and Tucuman. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILI- 
ATION. 


The quarterly report to the Council of Direction, 
June, 1916, is in part as follows: 
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women of all nations shall work unitedly to prevent 
forever its recurrence.” 


A dime bank, pocket size, of metal and celluloid, 

is now sent out by the Permanent Blind Relief War 
Fund for Soldiers and Sailors to aid in securing funds 
for the relief of blind soldiers in Europe. These may 
be secured in any quantity on application to Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Treasurer, 590 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
. . . A “Conference on Real Preparedness” was held at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York City, on July 7, in three 
sessions, addressed by many well-known speakers, among 
them Frank P. Walsh, Morris Hillquit, Commissioner 
Frederic C. Howe, Lincoln Steffens, Prof. John W. 
W. Slaughter, and Mrs. Joseph Fels. 


The Intercollegiate Socialist Society announces a 
summer conference at Sherwood Forest, Maryland, Sep- 
tember 19 to September 25, to be devoted to the study 
of “Social Preparedness—National and International.” 


During the past quarter the association has limited 
its activities to those enterprises approved by the execu- 
tive committee and referred to in previous reports. 
The pamphlet, “The Land Where Hatred Expires,” by 
Prof. Leon Guérard, has been distributed widely and 
has attracted unusual attention. One correspondent, 
for example, translated the pamphlet into Ukrainian for 
the benefit of immigrants from Little Russia. 

The association has continued to co-operate with the 
International Polity Clubs established in the leading 
American universities and colleges, numbering now 
more than two score. Standard works upon interna- 
tional affairs and upon American foreign relations have 
been sent to the clubs and deposited in the libraries of 
the institutions in which they are situated. In addition 
it has been possible to arrange for informal addresses 
to the members of the clubs by experts upon various 
phases of international relations, including the follow- 
ing: Professors Rowe, of Pennsylvania; Hall, of Wiscon- 
sin; Dykstra, of Kansas; Sioussat, of Vanderbilt ; Ham- 
ilton, of North Carolina; Hudson, of Missouri; Flick, 
of Syracuse, and, in addition, Messrs. Angell, Gannett, 
Gulick, Hugins, and Mez. These speakers report that 
the clubs are organized on a scholarly basis; that they 
are limiting themselves to a study of the underlying 
principles of an improved world polity, and are avoiding 
purely contentious questions. 

As in the summer of 1915, the association, acting for 
the Division of Intercourse and Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment, has arranged for courses upon inter- 
national relations, Latin-American affairs, American 
diplomacy, Spanish and Latin-American geography, to 
be conducted in eighty representative institutions 
throughout the country during the summer sessions of 
1916. Besides the universities, colleges, and normal 

schools which co-operated last season, Harvard, Cornell, 
Oberlin, Western Reserve, and the universities of Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Nebraska have, among others, 
been added. Trained instructors will offer courses, with 
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the sole aim of imparting a fuller knowledge of other 
peoples, and of the underlying principle of international 
relationship and conduct. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. 


At the April conference the Fellowship held an open 
discussion over its statement of principles; these were 
tentatively revised, and recommended to the action of 
the council for further revision and issuance in perma- 
nent form. The Fellowship intends to express its be- 
liefs only broadly, and to issue no final statement of any 
general agreement. ‘The following four principles, 
therefore, are to be regarded as temporary principles, 
to be amended and extended as further growth of the 
organization and extension of its scope may recommend. 
The only permanent expression of the Fellowship is an 
uncompromising adherence to the principle of love, and 
the belief that this is in every instance the most prac- 
ticable principle to apply to all phases of private, pub- 
lic, national, and international life. “Without wishing 
to bind themselves to any exact form of words,” the 
council maintains, “they would state their general agree- 
ment on the following points: 

“That Love, as revealed and interpreted in the life, 
teachings, and death of Jesus Christ, is the fundamental 
basis of a true human society, the effective power for 
overcoming evil and for accomplishing His redemptive 
purposes ; 

“That since these purposes must be fulfilled through 
men and women. it is incumbent upon the followers of 
Christ to endeavor to practice unswervingly His prin- 
ciple of love as the inviolable law of personal relation- 
ships, and the transforming power of human life, and to 
take the risks involved in applying this principle in a 
world which does not yet accept it; 

“That the Love revealed in Christ profoundly rever- 
ences personality; strives to create an order of society 
in which no individual shall be exploited in body or 
soul for the profit or pleasure of another; seeks recon- 
ciliation between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation, race and race; deepens and enriches devo- 
tion to home, to church, and to country, and harmonizes 
all these loyalties in dedication of life to humanity and 
to the universal Kingdom of Christ ; 

“That since war, as we believe, inevitably involves 
violation of these principles and disregard of the su- 
preme value of personality, we find ourselves unable to 
engage in it, and are convinced that loyalty to humanity 
and to Christ calls us instead to a life service for the 
enthronement of Love in personal, social, industrial, na- 
tional, and international life, with all that this implies.” 

The Fellowship welcomes all communications. In- 
formation as to literature, local groups, methods of 
work, or other particulars, will be given on request. 
Inquiries should be addressed to The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 125 East 27th street, New York City. 


A Peace Bureau IN Canton, CHINA, 


An “open door” to pacifism is to be established in the 
near future in the Canton Christian College, at Canton, 
China, in the shape of a peace bureau, whose aims will 
be to establish facilities for the study of all matters 
bearing on international peace; to maintain a bureau 
of peace information, addressing itself as widely as pos- 
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sible to the public; to disseminate literature and ideas 
encouraging closer and more friendly international 
relations, making for better mutual understanding 
between the West and the East, and to affiliate with 
similar organizations throughout the world. It is pro- 
posed to effect these ends through the establishment of 
a peace school, a peace library, a peace museum, and a 
special press and bureau of information. The school is 
to be an integral part of the college curriculum, to in- 
clude studies in social sciences, international law, the 
sociological and economic aspects of peace and war, and 
a course in diplomatic history. ‘To maintain this work 
$6,000 will be needed annually for the support of two 
professors and two instructors; $2,000 must be col- 
lected to establish the work and equipment, and en- 
dowments totaling $48,000 are necessary to carry on 
the other branches contemplated. Further information 
may be obtained from the office of the trustees, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Woman’s Peace Parry. 


The Massachusetts branch of the Woman’s Peace 
Party has noticed a marked increase of interest in the 
peace movement since it opened its new headquarters, 
which were intended to facilitate a more direct appeal 
to the public. Its readings and public meetings have 
been well attended. The luncheon in honor of Perey 
Alden, member of the British Parliament, was an event 
of importance, as was also the address by Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, of the New York Evening Post. Two 
prizes have been awarded in a prize essay contest open 
to students of women’s colleges. The first was won by 
Miss Mary Lee, of Radcliffe, and the second by Miss 
Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, of Wellesley. The branch is 
planning for an extension of knitting circles, with peace 
readings, during the summer. 

On June 27 a “mobilization” of the forces against 
war was called at the Civic Club in New York City, in 
the form of a conference led by Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
Alfred J. Poulton, and Allan L. Benson. The purpose 
of the meeting was declared to be in effect “to enable 
the voice of the anti-militarists to become articulate.” 


INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION LEAGUE, 


On July 1, the American Committee announced a 
combination of the largest war relief organizations in 
the United States, starting with a minimam fund of 
$10,000,000, for the purpose of reconstruction work in 
Europe after the war, including the rehabilitating of the 
devastated territories, the rebuilding of towns, and the 
furnishing of homeless peasants and farmers with homes 
on an enormous scale. The American Committee is 
headed by Charles W. Eliot, and includes in its member- 
ship five State governors, four United States Senators, 
the consul-general of Servia, ten heads of American 
universities and colleges, and many editors, bankers, 
and members of relief organizations. Permanent peace 
is also the aim of this organization, which contemplates 
establishing committees in all the European nations to 
co-operate with the American committee to that end. 


ScnHoot Peace LEAGUE. 


Secretarv Fannie Fern Andrews addressed .the mem- 
bers of the National Education Association during its 
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conference in New York City on the subject of the na- 

tionalization of the public schools as the basis of incul- 
cation of the international outlook in American youth 
and the preventative of such abuses as the recent inaug- 
uration of military training in the schools of New York 

. State. In part, she said: “The American public school 
needs an official spokesman, a national department of 
education, which can speak with authority. Experts in 
education should decide what should go into the schools, 
and not the military, commercial, religious, or any 
other class of people. The office of the Commissioner 
of Education should be second to no other in our Gov- 
ernment. The Commissioner should sit in the Cabinet 
of the President.” 


Tue CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


In a titanic effort to gather in contributions for war 
relief from every church-goer in the nation, the 
Churches of Christ in America are sending out “A Sec- 
ond Message of Appeal to the American People.” “The 
accelerating distress necessitates not a contribution, 
but a continuous movement of unselfish velocity,” to 
assure even partial alleviation of the sufferings caused 
by war in every country of Europe and in Asia. Ap- 
proximately twenty different relief funds are listed as 
deserving of contribution, and for others the contributor 
is referred to the list prepared by the Red Cross. Min- 
isters were besought to urge united effort on the part of 
their church members on Citizenship Sunday, July 2. 


SoutH ATLANTIC States DEPARTMENT. 


This department acknowledges unqualified acceptance 
of the changes made in the constitution of the American 
Peace Society, and reports, through its energetic Direc- 
tor, Dr. J. J. Hall, much encouraging activity. In 
North Carolina the American Peace Society is to be 
fully represented at the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, to be 
held at Guilford College. Several addresses have been 
made by the Director at different points in Tennessee 
during the last few weeks. In Florida especial activity 
is noted in the Florida Peace Society at Orlando, as re- 
ported by the secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott Christ. 
Several addresses have been arranged and a definite 
plan of publicity promoted. The Florida Society has 
made every effort to co-operate with the newly-formed 
State branch of the League to Enforce Peace, and a 
scheme of mutual aid and benefit is outlined. 


Tue New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


In June two addresses were delivered by Director 
Tryon at Lawrence and East Milton, and an opportunity 
was afforded to consult with a section of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union in discussion on the 
“Responsibilities of the United States Towards the Eu- 
ropean \,ar.” The Director has had the opportunity 
recently to confer with the executive officers of the New 
Hampshire and Vermont peace societies with reference 
to the work in these divisions. 


For a “LEAGUE oF NEUTRAL NATIONS.” 


An appeal is received from M. Enrico Bignami, secre- 
tary of the executive committee of a “League of Neutral 
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Nations” proposed and in process of formation in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of overcoming war. Citizens of all 
neutral countries are called upon to form and urge their 
governments to take the lead in this effort. The ad- 
dress of the secretary, to whom all communications 
bearing upon this organization are to be addressed, is 
given as Villa Coenobium, Lugano, Switzerland. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE Eprror. 


The editors are not at liberty to give the names either 
of the writer or recipient of the following letter, but 
they gladly make that concession for the privilege of 
presenting it to their readers: 


“JUNE 30, 1916. 


“Dear Sir: The pacifists, so hated and despised by 
the munition makers, are still an overwhelming major- 
ity in this country. 

“They dominated the great Republican Convention 
in Chicago, and annihilated the little war lord there 
with his Wall street staff and phantom army of voters. 

“They dominated the Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis to such an extent that Bryan found it easy to fly 
his doves, and your presence would have graced the 
occasion. 

“They will dominate at the polls in November, and 
the party most distinctly for peace, whether Republican 
or Democratic, will be victorious. Don’t let the little 
captains, with their guns and drums, disturb your judg- 
ment. I am sure they will not. No province of the 
old Roman Empire was ever looted by corrupt Pro- 
consul more shamelessly than Mexico has been by the 
grabbers of all nations, among whom those of the 
United States stand facile princeps. 

“T am not sure that the rich mines in which I myself 
am interested are not part of an ancient steal under 
the flimsy disguise of a Diaz concession. But whether 
they are or not, I will see them all in northeast hades 
before ever I give voice or vote for this Government to 
make war upon the unfortunate victims of greed, in its 
most shameless form, and of the most arrant tyranny 
that has disgraced the American continent since the 
days of Cortez. 

“The indefensible fool superfluous war waged by 
Great Britain in the interests of Jew and Gentile specu- 
lators upon the little republics of South Africa becomes 
almost respectable in comparison with this proposition, 
which finds its chief support among the blood-money 
makers, bastard patriots, and the misguided zeal of good 
people deceived by them, backed by pot-house _poli- 
ticians and their camp followers. 

“Macte virtute! There will be no war with Mex- 


ico.” 
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The fireside inquisition is a torture that every parent 
has to suffer, but sympathy for the parent appearing in 
the following dialogue recently contributed to the New 
York Times is somewhat dulled in the breast of the 
pacifist reader by an appreciation of poetic justice. 

Johnny Smithers,” /oquitur: 

“Papa, what is a peaceful navy ?” 

“A peaceful navy, my boy, is a navy that is large 
enough and powerful enough to keep peace.” 

“How can it keep peace, papa?” 

“By intimidating or subduing other navies.” 

“Should the United States have a peaceful navy 

“Most certainly, Johnny.” 

“Should Great Britain have a peaceful navy?” 

“Er-r, Johnny, don’t you want to go and play with 
your new aeroplane?” 

“No, papa. Should Great Britain have a peaceful 
navy 

“‘Well—yes, I suppose so.” 

“Should everv nation have a peaceful navy 

“Look, Johnny, those boys are having lots of fun over 
there. Run along and play with them.” 

“Guess I don’t want to go out now, papa. Should 
every nation have a peaceful navy ?” 

“You’re not old enough to understand these things, 
my boy. Don’t bother me.” 

“Well, papa, if another navy should attack our navy, 
and we should subdue it, wouldn’t that be keeping 
peace ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if the other navy was larger and powerfuller, 
and was to subdue ours, wouldn’t that be keeping 
peace 

Mr. Smithers quite disapproved of encouraging in- 
quisitiveness in children, so he sternly bade Johnny be 
silent. 

The next day Johnny proudly announced to his father 
that he had kept peace with Jimmy Jones. 

“How was that, my son?” asked the parent, scrutiniz- 
ing a dark crescent under the youngster’s eye. 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I’m bigger and powerfuller 
than him, so I tried to intimidate him first, but he hit 
me, and then I just subdued him.” 
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Articles on the cause of the war still filter in through 
the columns of the periodicals. Dr. Frank Crane, whose 
daily syndicated articles are read the country over, has 
recently endeavored to sort these out and tabulate a list 
of the main causes to which the war appears to be at- 
tributable. According to his estimate, these are: 

1. Emperor William’s personal ambition. 

2. The Emperor had nothing to do with it; he was 
away from home when the trouble broke loose; it was 
caused by the military party of Germany. 

3. It was not caused by the military party, but was 
the result of a popular uprising of all classes in Ger- 
many. 

4. Servian intrigue, by which she was planning to 
disrupt Austria-Hungary. 

5. Austria, that lusted to possess Servia. 

6. Russia, that plotted to crush Austria and Ger- 
many and to rule all the Slavs. 

7. Germany, by its invasion of Belgium. 

8. Some French officers who rode over in automo- 
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biles into Belgium befure the war, and thus violated the 
neutrality of that country. 

¥. Belgium, that was naughty to Germany and re- 
sisted the passage of the army over her fields. 

1v. England, that hated Germany, envied her achieve- 
ments and stirred up the world against her. 

11. England’s hypocrisy and lying. 

12. The war is the natural evolution of Germany’s 
destiny, the plan of fate to spread German culture over 
the world. 

13. Overpopulation in Germany. ‘loo many German 
babies. Germany’s rapidly increasing numbers had to 
have more room. 

14. The whole war is the result of competition in 
commerce, 

15, The conflict is traceable to the craft of the capi- 
talist class. 

16. The presence of great armaments, as in Germany 
and England. 

7. The absence of great armament, as in Luxem- 


18. The German desire for conquest. 

19. The German desire to defend the fatherland, 

20. French revenge. 

21. The wish of the French to get back Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

22. It was all a question of colonial expansion. ' 

23. It was owing to the craving of the Kaiser and 
his people to have their place in the sun. 

24. Whoever was at fault, it was somebody else. 

25. Pure cussedness. 

26. Nothing at all. 

“Is it not singular,” adds Dr. Crane, “that for the 
greatest crime since men were created they can give 
only about the same sort of excuses a wolf gives for kill- 
ing sheep ?” 


One of the inexplicable manifestations of peace and 
war times alike is the ease with which men and women 
of the older generations turn to the thoughts of vio- 
lence, retaliation, “an eye for an eye,” and the main- 
tenance of “national honor” at the cost of many lives, 
in comparison with the spirit of toleration and good 
temper evinced by the younger generation. The fol- 
lowing brief poem from the British Labour Leader does 
not explain this, save by possible inference, but it is 
worth quoting as an admirable presentation of this 
phenomenon : 


THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


The Young Man lay in the trenches, 
In the mud and the blinding rain, 
Death in the earth and death in the air, 
And hunger and cold and pain; 
Blood on his hands and blood on his soul, 
From the murder that could not cease, 
And the Young Man said, while the guns flashed red, 
“Peace! God give us peace!” 


The Old Man sat in the smoke-room, 
Withered and lank and lean, 
Far from the hell of the bursting shell, 
And the sea and the ships between ; 
Safe his old worthless carcass, 
Safe his old worthless life, 
And the Old Man said, while the young men bled, 
“War! War to the knife!” 
—A Conscript. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Nationalism, War and Society. By Edward Krehbiel, with an 
introducton by Norman Angell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1916. xxxv-276p. $1.50 net. 

The author, professor of modern history in Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, has given to us in this book a study of 
nationalism and its concomitant, war, in their relation to 
civilization. The book is a syllabus of real value. Thinking 
is relating, and relating is thinking; this is therefore a 
thoughtful book. We have here spread before us, headings 
for headings and subheadings for subheadings, the char- 
acter, fallacies and faults of nationalisin; the modern polit- 
ical and social changes in their relation to national rivalries ; 
and, as in a panorama, those progressive forces which seek 
to overcome the faults of nationalism. A very satisfactory 
bibliography accompanies practically every one of the thirty 
chapters. The appendix gives the total naval and army ex- 
penditures of the principal naval powers, a list of the pacifist 
periodicals and books, and the cases decided by the perma- 
nent court of arbitration. Mr. Norman Angell’s introduction 
is a gratifying contribution to the discussion of sanctions. 
For a student of the peace movement this book is a most 
valuable tool. It can be obtained from the American Peace 
Society. 

Justice in War Time. By Bertrand Russell. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1916. ix-243p. $1.00 net. 


This is a collection of valuable essays, by the author which 
have appeared from time to time in various magazines. The 
writer, himself a well-known English parliamentarian, tells 
with the utmost frankness of England’s attitude toward 
Morocco and Persia, and of other policies of the Entente 
from 1904-1915. Among the other essays are: The Ethics of 
War; War and Non-Resistance; Why Nations Love War; 
Is a Permanent Peace Possible. The following quotation is 
typical of the spirit of the essays: “The truth, whatever it 
may be, is the same in England, France, and Germany, in 
Russia and in Austria. It will not adapt itself to national 
needs ; it is in its essence neutral.” 

The Inevitable War. By Francis Delaisi. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 1915. 120p. $1.00 net. 

This book was written and published by La Guerre Sociale 
in Paris, 1911. For historical interpretation and critical 
political analysis this is one of the best books relating to the 
present war. Indeed, it is the best among books of its length, 
so far as we know. The time of its writing instead of de- 
tracting from its value and interest adds greatly to both of 
these. In the light of European history since August 1, 1914, 
the prophecies of M. Delaisi have been proved to be marvel- 
ously accurate. 

Second Pan American Scientific Congress. The Final Act 
and Interpretative Commentary Thereon, prepared by 
James Brown Scott. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1916. 520 p. 

This book is official. It contains the Final Act of the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, adopted January 8, 
1916; also an account of the origin and nature of the Con- 
gress, its methods of procedure, and an explanation of the 
resolutions and recommendations, 

International Cases. Arbitrations and Incidents Illustrative 
of International Law as Practised by Independent States. 
By Ellery C. Stowell and Henry F. Munro. Boston: 
Houghton, Mfflin Co. 1916. xxxvi-496p. $2.50 net. 

This is Volume I (entitled “Peace”) in a series projected 
by these well-known professors at Columbia University. The 
primary object of the collection is to afford a text for class- 
room use and to present a concise account of the most im- 
portant arbitrations. It will appeal, however, to a much 
wider field. In addition to arbitrations there are many valu- 
able diplomatic incidents and much recent material which 
greatly enhance the value of the book. A most carefully com- 
piled index adds also to its service as a working reference. 
Peace Sonnets. By Jessie Wiseman Gibbs, Published by the 

author, Villisca, Iowa. 1915. 

The fifty-seven sonnets constituting this volume maintain a 

strong patriotic flavor and constitute the author’s outcry 
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against the practice of war. One example will perhaps give 
an adequate idea of their general substance. 
Proclaim Him, Stars and Stripes, upon all seas; 
Till men shall say throughout thy voyagings, 
“°Tis Christ ’s undying love the banner flings 
Forth in its red; His purity decrees 
Its white; its stars of Heaven, His truth. With these 
Great glories wrapt, their eagle soars, who brings 
Christ’s healing in the spreading of his wings, 
Where farthest rivers pour, or oceans freeze!’’ 


O thou shalt live, my Country, and be free 
By Him alone, whose power alone can save! 
And if thou lose Him, thou hast but the grave! 
And if thou fail Him now in craven fears, 
And fail the world His love would save through thee, 
Then God must try again, a thousand years! 

Le Probléme des Nationalités. By 7'h. Ruyssen. Paris: Ligue 
Des Droits De L’Homme & Du Citoyen. 1916. 64 p. 
Fr. 0.50. 

The author is the well-known professor at the University 
of Bordeaux and president of the association, La Paix par le 
Droit. He discusses the world war and the principles of 
nationality ; also the problem of little states and the prospects 
for future world organization. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Peace Movement and Some Misconceptions. By Mrs. J. 
Malcolm Forbes. An address delivered before the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Civic Federation (New Eng- 
land Section), May 4, 1916. 

A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program. By Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick. Published by the author, 105 East 22a 
Street, New York City. 

Asia’s Appeal to America. By Rev. Sidney L. Gulick. Pub- 
lished by the author, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

The Pacific Coast and the New Oriental Policy. By Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick. Published by the author, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 

A Voice from Germany. Excerpts from “If I Were Wilson,” 
byMazimilian Harden, printed in the Berlin Zukunft, 
April 22, 1916. Published by the Neutral Conference for 
Continuous Mediation, Stockholm. 1916. 


The Neutral Conference for Continuous Mediation. By Louis 
P. Lochner. Published by the Neutral Conference for 
Continuous Mediation, Stockholm. 1916. 


The University as a Factor in American Relations. Addresses 
delivered before the delegates to the Second Pan Ameri- 
ean Scientific Congress at Columbia University, January 
13, 1916. Published by the Pan American Division of 
the American Association for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117th Street, New York City. Bulletin 9. 
March, 1916. 

Pan Americanism and the International Policy of Argentina. 
By Enrique Gil, A. M., LL. B., Delegate of the Law School 
of the National University of Buenos Aires to the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress. Published by the Pan 
American Division of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New 
York City. May, 1916. 

What Young People Ought to Know About War and Peace. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. Boston: The New England Pub- 
lishing Company. 2 cents each. $1.50 per hundred. To 
be obtained from the publishers, or The Woman’s Peace 
Party, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1916. 

International Reconstruction, Its Legal and Political Aspects. 
By The Hon. Oscar S. Straus. Finance and Industry 
After the War. By The Hon. George E. Roberts. Two 
addresses delivered before the National Institute of 
Social Sciences. New York. April 28, 1916. 

Official Documents Regarding the European War, Series No, 
XIII. American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. New York. June, 1916. 
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Prices Include Postage 


*ADDAMS, JANE. What war is destroying. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 

AMERICAN PEACE Society. Advocate of Peace. $1.00 per year. 

AMERICAN Peace Sociery. Annual report of directors for 
1915, 1916. 

AMERICAN Society. History and work. 16 pages. 
5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN PEACE Society, COMMITTEE OF, The teaching of 
history in the public schools with reference to war and 
peace. 28 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.50 per hundred. 

BoarRDMAN, GEORGE DANA. Nationalism and international- 
ism. 12 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Brewer, Davin J. The mission of the United States of 
America in the cause of peace. 20 pages. 5 cts each. 

Bryan, WILLIAM JENNINGS. The war in Europe and its 
lessons for us. 30 pages. 3 cts. each. 

*BuTLer, NICHOLAS Murray. The international mind. 12 
pages. 5 cts. each. 

Catt, The doom of war. Revised, Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 24 pages. 5 cts. each. 

Catt, ARTHUR Deerin. The patriotic duty facing the 
Americas. 11 pages. 3 cts. each. 

*“CHILDREN BUILDING THE TEMPLE OF PEACE.” Post-card copy 
of painting by Adri van Oordt. 2 cts. each, reduced rates 
in quantities. 
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De Forest, J. H. The conditions of peace between the 
East and the West. 16 pages. 3 cts. each, $2.50 per hun- 
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Jones, AuGustineE. War unnecessary and unchristian. 
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KANT, IMMANUEL. Perpetual peace; tr. by Benjamin F. 
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*Mrap, Lucia AMES. Economic facts for practical people. 
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Meap, Lucia Ames. A primer of the peace movement. 
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Penn, WILLIAM. An essay toward the present and future 
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*PeTHICK-LAWRENCE, Mrs, Frepertck, The inviolability of 
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*RALSTON, JACKSON H. Should any national dispute be re- 
served from arbitration? Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
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Scort, JAMES Brown. Public opinion versus force, 6 pages. 
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*STewart, JANE D. Peace on earth. Exercise for peace 
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